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PLAN FOR BRITAIN " 

1. PLAN FOR LIVING 
by G. D. H. COLE 

How do we want to live when this war is over ? I 
fairly often ask that question of soldiers or airmen whom 
I happen to meet when they; are on short leave, and some- 
times of war workers who find themselves engaged on 
unfamiliar jobs, often under conditions of considerable 
discomfort in travelling to and from work, or in billets 
away from home. Almost invariably they answer in terms, 
not of their hopes of a new and better world after the war, 
but of a keen desire to get back to whatever they were doing 
before the needs of war forced them to start doing something 
different. I expect that, if a census were to be taken of the 
hopes of the temporaries in Government offices, or of the 
evacuated inhabitants of the hotels which advertise them- 
selves as the best and safest retreats from the horrors of 
war, the result would be much the same. Most people are 
not looking forward with hopeful aspiration to a bravely 
different new world : much more they are hankering after 
the sort of world they used to live in, even if they did not 
think very much of it while they were left to live in it 
undisturbed. Even if they have in them the spark of 
idealism, and are ready to play their parts in making the 
world a better place than it used to be, they are still apt to 
keep their private and their public aspirations in separate 
I compartments, so as to speak to you one minute about the 
' new world they hope to see. and the next about how nice i 
will be to get back to their old jobs and their old homes, or 
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to sotnething as onivorsal, ot i , 

.,e, to begin JSof3e i 

O, people to go bac. i 

other perforce they became accustom- 1 

to the ways of Met being , 

ed between the wars i y unemploy = 

chronically unemp^,™"^ havoj 

ment continuaUy before t Y 

one clear asp.rat.on for the ^l^st^^ P^ ^ 

unemployment . . ^ial and that tliere shall bc^ 

::i‘il. »- «• i.“p" ,.“. s 

neoDle of the depressed areas , for t i v 

^ ^ was spread over a far larger section of the^ 

1 jiholished as a social pioplem, witn tnt. 

the form of a living income to fall back on should ; 
promise of work fail to materialise after all. j 

Those, however, who have this war aim 
minds often envisage it as meaning a return to thou o , 
jobs and their old homes, or to jobs and homes very likc: 
them with only the difference that these jobs and homes j 
will have been made rather better and much 
theirs. They are hoping, to that extent, to hve better , but, 
they are not, in their imagination of the future, . 

to live very diffcreiMy. They are not animated b> any i 

hvely hope that life will take on an essentially new qua ity, 
or that the relation of man to man in society will be ladica 
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and the consequence is that it 
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immediate situation, but respite is 

ahead, and let thein control slip as soon as a resp 

allowed them- • j „i- . fnr 

Perhaps there is in this nothing to be surpris^ f 

men and women, save in their ‘^''^^f^be^kast so about 
very imaginative-and they are apt 1° be ' ^ » 
themselves. Yet the phenomenon even .17 « 

ing, is in a way ‘reve^^^^^^^^^ bulk of 

elections the realisation of 
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Socialism as a different way of life, and, even more signally, 
the failure of the vast practical example of the Soviet Union 
to impress itself on the mass imagination of the British 
IDeople as having a bearing on the future quality of their own 
lives. There is, of course, a great deal of admiration for 
the Soviet Union’s magnificent struggle against the Nazis ; 
and it is often observed that the quality of Soviet resistance 
is intimately connected with the character of Soviet institu- 
tions and with the sense of having something wortli while to 
defend that animates the Soviet peoples. But this tribute 
to Soviet Socialism fails to convert itself, in most men’s 
minds, into a lively hope that a parallel change may take 
place here, or at any rate into a personal desire for a 
different way of living. 

This, it may be said, is only a way of stating the evident 
fact that most people in Great Britain are not taking their 
politics very seriously, even when they have any politics to 
take. That, however, is a very significant fact ; for 
assuredly we in this country have excellent reasons for being 
concerned about our collective future, and for setting tc j 
work to plan out for ourselves a new way of life. It is | 
abundantly plain, to anyone who looks the truth in the face, | 
that we have for a long time now been living on our past. | 
So far from taking the lead in any new development in the 
arts of production or of social living, we have been gradual- 
ly letting slip our hold on both. We have allowed our 
industries to pass more and more under the domination of | 
combines whose one idea is to keep production within the ; 
limits of the existing market, and to assure profitability by 
getting State support or countenance for their restrictive 
schemes. Witness the record of shipbuilding, of steel, and 
of a dozen other important industries during the period 
between the wars. At the same time, we have mani- 
festly lost our grip of the art of collective provision for 
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the good life of our citizens. We have built four million 
houses But where and how. and with how colossal a dis- 
regard for providing those who dwell in them with even the 
basic conditions of satisfactory and responsible citizenship' ! 
We have spent money on doles and on social salvage ; but 
with how startling a blindness to the degrading effects of 
condemning men and women to exist idle on pittances, 
instead of putting tliem to useful service, and endowing 
them with hope ! We have allowed ourselves to accept 
perennial unemployment, life in formless urban agglomera- 
tions. bridge, golf and the “flicks” as the appointed gifts 
of the twentieth century, instead of setting ourselves man- 
fully to use the victories of science as the means to new 
social adjustments or the enlargement of the opportunities 
for culture and fellowship as well as for the banishing of 


penury from our midst. 

We have been able to do all this, and not to bring down 
vengeance upon our heads-as yet-only because of the 
great achievements which lie behind us. The Victorian age, 
blind as it was to many of the shapes of human suffering, 
was in its essential attitude forward-looking and, in all its 
key positions, an age of hope. It was a period during 
which for almost everybody-even for those near the bot- 
tom of thd social ladder-conditions, moral, as well as 
material, were getting better. Nutrition, housing, education 
were all improving ; death-rates, especially infant death- 
rates were falling : the people were getting healthier, an , 
I luliv believe, happier as well. This is enough to explain 
the absence of any widespread challenge to the foundations 
of the social system. There were always challengers, as there 
are in any age. But in practice most people were not 11- 
® (eel around them the living 
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can maintain that, as far as Great Britain is concerned, this 
atmosphere of hope has continued to exist. It is true 
enough that certain kinds of social reform have maintained, 
and even increased, their momentum. The social semces 
have continued to expand ; but tlrey have no longer rested 
on the same foundation of an assured expansion of the 
productive system. Tlie increase in national output of 
wealth has been exceedingly meagre in relation to the 
advance of scientific knowledge. According to Colin Clark’s 
well-known estimates, we were before the present war pro- 
ducing per head of occupied population only a very little 
more than in 1913, the increase of perhaps from 15 to 20 
per cent, per employed worker having been nearly cancelled 
by the rise in unemployment and undei-employment. Under 
these conditions, improved social services could be paid for 
only either by taxing the rich or by getting the money in 
ond way or another out of the incomes of tlie employed 
poor— save to the extent to which the relative cheapening of 
imported foodstuffs and materials came to the lescue, as to 
a great extent it did. In efTect, we managed to improve 
our total position, not by increasing our own pioductivity, 
but by getting better terms of exchange with the outside 
world ; and this was, it must be frankly admitted, a most 
unhealthy state of affairs for a country which ought to be 
leading the way in applying the latest knowledge and skill 
to the arts of production, instead of increasing its tribute 
from the less advanced parts of the economic world. Indi- 
vidual industries here and there can no doubt claim 
exemption from being included in this black lecoid , but the 
essential truth remains. Great Britain was no longei leading 
the world in the economic arts : it was lagging behind. And 
this lag was no less noticeable in the arts of immane living 
thait in the sphere of material production. 

Least of all countries in the world can Great Britain 
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afford to regard the end of the present war as an oppor- 
tunity to pick up again the traditions of the recent past. 
Shorn of much of our power to import goods without paying 
for them with current exports, shorn of our imperial prestige 
and of many of our pre-war market connections, with our 
population older on the average than ever before in our 
history, and our national and local finances in chaos, faced 
with an unprecedented burden of internal debt and with the 
eggs of pre-war industry thoroughly scrambled by the 
requirements of war, we shall be able to go back to pre-war 
conditions only under circumstances immensely more 
unfavourable than those of the 'thirties. If we do attempt 
to go back, the sole prospect before us will be one of increas- 
ing penury and decay. True, a few powerfully entrenched 
vested interests may be well placed for making hay when 
no sun shines. But, if they are allowed to reap their har- 
vest, there will be nothing left for the common man to glean. 

That is why this pretended “ national unity ” is so 
fatally absurd as a basis for reconstruction. We are told 
that, while the war is unwon, we must do nothing that 
might disturb this unity ; but it is abundantly plain that, 
if we are to escape disaster, the main lines of reconstrucUon 
must be laid down now, while the war is proceeding, and 
cannot be left over to be settled on the morrow of victory. 
Everyone admits this, in words ; but a futile endeavour is be- 
ing made to insist that reconstruction, as well as the waging 
of war, must be founded on principles of “ national unity. 

How can it be? I say nothing now of the imjMssi- 
bilities of waging total war in accord with 
formula of unity. That is not my subject m lecture^ 
But I do say that, even if it were somehow possiMe to wage 
war effectively upon these terms, it would be a shee 
impossibility so to prepare for peace. Ttere is no hope 
before us of living after the war even as well as we 
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lived in the recent past by the methods we have accepted in 
that past It is out of the question either to get back our 
pre-war export trade upon the old terms, or to regain the - 
old ratios between import and export prices, or to resume 
our pre-war right to receive imiwrts without paying for 
them, or to put back our war-diverted industries into their 
pre-war condition. It is out of the question to restore our 
pre-war financial system— to enable local authorities to meet 
necessary expenditures out of local rates, to balance the 
national budget along pre-war lines, or to go back to our old 
■ methods of providing for economic development on a basis 
of 5 per cent., or even 3 per cent., assured returns on invest- 
ed capital. If we try to do any of these, things, what awaits 
us is an ignominious breakdown of our financial affairs, and 
therewith an economic breakdown too, if we let finance rule" 
production as we were allowing it in the depressing period 
between the wars. 

If, however, we are to seek a new way of life, and not 
a return to the old ways, what in concrete terras are we 
to seek? We are rightly too disillusioned to believe that 
there is any magic remedy in substituting State manage- 
ment for private management of this or that particular 
industry. What is required of us is no mere change of 
administrative mechanism — though that may be requited of 
us in a secondary seiise-but a change of outlook. It is 
imperative for us to look forward, and not back, and to 
find for ourselves leaders who will look forward, and not 

back. _ . • 

Let us put to ourselves, fairly and squarely, this plain 
proposition. There is no law of nature which makes Great 
Britain a place where between forty and fifty million persons 
can expect to live at standards of life much above those of 
the greater part of the world’s ]X>pulation. Certain causes - 
call them historical accidents or the outcome of BiitisU 
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enterprise and inventive genius, as you will brought it 
about that this miracle did occur during the age which 
followed the Industrial Revolution. That, however, is no 
guarantee that the miracle will persist. It will persist only 
to the extent to which we, in the twentieth century, make it 
persist — not by seeking to live upon the fruits of past 
success, but by winning fresh victories in the perennial battle 
of mankind for mastery over nature and for social inventive- 
ness in devising ways and means of harvesting the fruits of 
scientific advance. There is no reason why we should not 
continue to live well — very much better than we have ever 
lived ; but we can hope to do so only as the reward of 
current deserving and not as rentiers of our ancestors 
achievements. 

What, then, have we to do in order to assure for our- 
selves the means of future prosperity ? First of all, we 
have to take up a different attitude towards the human 
beings who make up the British people. We have to regard 
every single unit that goes to make up the British popula- 
tion as the repository of a human value which we cannot 
afford to waste. I do not mean only of a productive value 
— tliough that is a very important part of what we have to 
safeguard. I mean something much more fundamental 
that we have to ask ourselves, of every child and of every 
grown-up too, What are you good for ? What can you do, 
that is useful and worth doing? What can you be helped 
and fitted to be able to do, as a member of a democratic 
society upon all of whose members there should fall the duty 
of doing something useful, and also the right of being helped, 
to the fullest practicable extent, to do that something well. 

This, I would have you note, is an idea veiy different 
from that which lays down that we must do all that is 
possible to help every, child and every person to develop his 
or her individuality to the fullest extent. That is both an 
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10 ' . . 
essentially anti-socialist attitude, and one which has helped 
Tto us to our present pass. It has never, of course, 
been applied to the children of the poor : it costs too mudi. 

But it has been applied to an 

children of the well-to-do, and especially of the 

well-to-do with, as I think, very bad effects. Ot cours , 

I want everyone to be given a chance of developing his or 
her personality. That is plain common sense. But the 
development of personality is one tiring when it is regai e 
llely from the standpoint of the individual, and quhe 
anotLr when it is looked at from the standpoint of corn' 
munal needs. It is necessary to develop ^ ipersonahty Qi 
individuality, not in the abstract, but in relation to the needs 
of a particular society in which the individual ^ 

LZ which requires from him the best contribution of 
which^ he is capable. This is the gram of sense which, 
Igled with much norreense, is to be found in the rnuch- 
critteed Reports on education recently issued by u Com- 
mittee of the Conservative Party. The persons who drafted 
thoL Reports are, I think, in many respects exceedingly 
wrong-headed ; but they do regard the educational pi ocehS 

as designed to help the individual to serve the State, 
trouble is that the State they want the individual to seive is. 
not your State, or my State, but Urn State ; and lu my 
opinion a very nasty State it is. But I am quite suie tli-y 
are right in envisaging education primarily as a process o 
preparation for social service, and not as a means of deve- 
loping the private aptitudes of the individual in a social 

void. . . , , 

I shall doubtless be told that what I am saying is 
totalitarianism, and involves a denial alike of , the liheial 
conceptions of democracy and of the liberal conceptions of 
culture To a considerable extent, I hope it does. 1 ata 
sick and tired of a liberal democracy which fails to work 
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democratically and breaks down in the hour of trial, and 
of a liberal culture which turns its back on the problems 
of present-day society and ends up in a trahison des clercs. 
This does not mean that I admire Hitlerism : far from it. 
But it does mean that I' very much admire the constructive 
achievements of the Soviet Union, and believe that, in a 
sheerly realistic sense, the Russian [peoples are a great deal 
more free than we are, or can be until we forsake our 
atomism, and set out to make a determined pursuit after 
collective, instead of merely individualistic, values. 

Let me try to show you more plainly what I mean by 
carrying a little further this discussion about Uie purpose 
and content of education. I find among professed educa- 
tionists a quite extraordinary tendency to arise and scream 
whenever it is suggested that a boy’s or girl’s education 
should do anything to make them better at doing or under- 
standing the jobs at which they are likely to spend a large 
part of their lives, I can easily understand how they may 
be provoked into talking like this when they encounter 
equally pestilential employers who hate any education that 
goes outside the range of narrow vocational training for a 
particular specialised trade or craft. But foolish as that 
attitude is, even from the standpoint of the employers 
themselves, is it not even more foolish to ignore the fact 
that children learn most easily and effectively by learning 
to do, and that the best way into many a boy’s or girls 
intelligence is by linking what they are asked to learn with 
what they are expecting to practise? I am not pleading 
for trade education in the schools ; on the contrary, I am 
strongly against it when it assumes a narrowly occupational 
form. What I am pleading for is a basic education closely 
related to the needs of the modern world, and adapted to 
preparing boys and girls, not for any particular ]ob, but for 
the kind of lives they will actually have to lead, because o 
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the essential quality and character of modern ways of living, 
and for the kinds of job, as distinct from the particular 
jobs, they will actually be called upon to do. I get sick 
and tired of the perpetual pleadings for a “ culture ' which 
is not really a culture for to-day, but the relic of a dead 
culture in which Latin was the language of professional | 
intercourse, and science, for most practical everyday 
purposes, did not exist. I get tired of the perijetual 
distinction between ** cultural and vocational or technical 
subjects^! which the outcome is not to improve the 
teaching of culture, but to ensure that scientific and technical ' 
subjects shall be taught in a thoroughly unculturaf 
way, so that all too many of those who learn them 
emerge unable to express themselves in intelligible English^ 
or to know the difference between good and bad in the 
writing and speaking of their own language. The truth 

or at all events a very important part of the truth— is that 

there are no such things as ” cultural ” subjects and non- 
cultural subjects. There are cultural and uncultural ways . 
of teaching all subjects ; and the subjects which it is desir- 
able to teach depend on the structure of the society in which 
men and women are to live, and on the things they are called 
upon to do. The culture which cannot justify itself upon 
this principle is not a culture that ought to enter into tlte 
basic system of education. It ought to be picked up by those 
who want it ; and it can be so picked up provided that tlia 
basic subjects which can justify themselves on grounds of 
practical utility are taught in a cultural, and not in an 
uncultural, way. 

Our educational system, then, must deijcnd on the soi'fc 
of men and women we need in order to get the work of 
society done well. What does that come to, in hard, practi- 
cal terms ? It comes to this. No one ought to be allowed 
to grow up in the world of to-day without some understand- 
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iiig of the principles of moderri science, without an abilil.v 
to perform elementary mathematical feats, oi without a 
reasonable facility in both writing and speaking good Eng- 
lish. Equally, no one ought to come out of school without 
having every opportunity of becoming tolerably “ handy , 
so as to be able to do odd jobs about the home without 
botching them, and tolerably machine-minded, so as to be 
capable of doing a whack of productive work if the need 
arises. Thirdly, no one should come out of school without 
a fair working knowledge of the political, social and econo 
mic structure of contemporary society, as this structure 
affects men in the living of their daily lives, and in the 
maintenance (or, of course, the amendment) of the basic 
social institutions on which their daily lives depend. The 
lest — history, literature, the artsr— should arise out of these 
basic studies, and should not be pursued independently of 
them, or apart from conceptions of current social purpose 
and meaning. Why should I want to learn the history of 
anything unless I am interested in the thing itself ? Why 
should I want to study literature, until I have: learnt practi- 
cally the meaning and quality of language? Why should 
I want to study the arts, unless I do happen to want to 
study them through having a natural bent that way ? And 
such a bent is much more likely to develop if the whole 
education has a basis of practical meaning and direction 
than if I am set to study certain things because it is sup- 
posed that I ought to become a cultured person, in some 
sense which has no apparent relevance to the problems and 
conditions of to-day. 

In effect, we have to be practical people, attending to our 
collective business much more energetically than we have 
attended to it hitherto, and, if we wish to avoid totalitarian- 
ism, winning our freedom by mastering our environment and 
not by running away from it. I see our new pattern of 
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S cCes nrwith the restrictionism of big business 
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ranitalist discipline. This emergence of management as a 
third claimant leprodticcs a tendency which mack its ^ 
ance during the last war-only to disappear pi oiiipUy at it 
end I feel sure that it will disappear again if post-w 
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industry returns to the pre-war structure ; for management 
cannot in practice set itself up against its capitalist employ- 
srs except at times when the State is taking a powerful hand 
in the direction of industrial policy. If, however, the State 
does remain active in this field after the war, management 
may Well prove a factor to be reckoned with— the more so 
because of the very large adaptations which will have to be 
made in the structure of British industry in order to enable 
it to afford to the people an assured and improving standard 
of life. Under these conditions it will be imperative for 
Labour and management to come to terms — terms which will 
at the same time satisfy the claim of the more active workers 
for a real share in the control of industry, and allow 
management to pursue the policies necessary for fully efficient 
production without being held up by rigidities of Trade 
Union policy. 

For adaptability of industry to changing needs involves 
adaptability in the labour structure. Trade Unions have 
had every right to insist on rules and regulations required 
to protect their members against exploitation in the interests 
of the owners of capital. They can have no right— nor I 
think will they claim any right— to insist on regulations 
which, by impeding the adaptation of the industrial struc-- 
ture, must react on the power of industry to meet its post- 
v/ar problems and to supply the consumers, who include 
the Trade Unionists, with a satisfactory standard of living. 
My own belief is that a dangerous clash over this issue can 
be prevented only by drastic changes in the ownership and 
control of the basic industries and by a political change 
decisive enough plainly to shift the balance of economic 
and social power. Without such a change, it will be impos* 
sible to follow effectively a policy of high production and 
full employment, or to get rid either of capitalist restric- 
tionism or of the Labour restrictionisni which is the inevit- 
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vTLei but for men and women living as we should Wi3^ 
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strong contrast to our methods of housing and supplying the 
people right up to the outbreak of war. We are projectiw. 



for green belts, national park lands, great holiday camps 
and school-camps, and so on, upon a scale worthy of a 
people which has solved the problems of sordid jwverty, 
and is ripe for an advance from thd art of mere living to 
the art of living well. We are laying great schemes for 
schools which will provide for all children on a generous 
scale hitherto reserved for a very few, and for making our 
schools, colleges and libraries and community buildings 
generally worthy features of the grand new plan of urban 
architecture and civic display. We are planning for all this, 
and for , much more, on' the assumption that we can afford 
it. But the basic question is, Can we afford it ? and, if we 
can, under what circumstances can we afford it and what 
must we do in order to make these circumstances operative 
rather than others which will bring all our plans to naught ? 

The first thing that stands out plainly is that our ability 
to afford any of these good things for which we are planning 
depends absolutely on our not allowing any of our available 
resources to run to waste. This is true, not only in the sense 
that we shall need all our efficiency and all our adaptability 
to make for ourselves a place in the new world system, but 
also in the sense that at home there will be many claims 
upon our resources, and it will be impossible simultaneously 
to meet them all. We shall be called upon to decide what 
we want most urgently, among the many good things for 
which we are laying our plans. Moreover there will be, to 
some extent, a conflict between the call upon us to meet 
rapidly the most pressing needs and the call to act on long- 
term conceptions of .what is best. To take an obvious 
example, there will be in the bombed areas a most pressing 
problem of immediate housing accommodation. But there 
■ is a danger that, if we set out to meet this need by running 
^ up houses as fast as possible, we shall both build very bad 
' houses, which will degenerate speedily into slums, and build 
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them in such a way as to render impossible of realisation , 
our dreams of beautiful and well-designed cities for the glori- •! 
fication of our new society. How, in this matter, are we to , 
strike the tight balance between speed and seemliness, or | 
to avoid in improvising solutions for immediately urgent j 
difficulty, laying up for ourselves insoluble social ptoblenis j 

for the not distant future ? ; 

It becomes very pettinent) st this point, to inejuitfi 
“Who are weV' Who are, in effect, the persons I have; 
been speaking of when I have said that “ we ” are planning I 
for this or that on the morrow of the war ? “We ”, who are i 
doing this sort of planning, are, as 1 insisted at the very ? 
beginning of this lecture, in truth but few. Dreams of noble J 
and beautiful cities, of a countryside redeemed from sordid - 1 
ness and devoted to production and amenity in the right ; 
blend and proportion, of national parks and green belts and ^ 
community and civic centres, and the rest, are, we must f 
admit, sUll the dreams of but a small minority of the people j 

of town-planners and visionaries of one sort or another,! 

who issue their trumpet-calls one to another and meet in 
conferences of well-meaning and progressive organisations j 
in order to assert their enthusiasms, but fall a long way , 
short of having got their message across to the ordinary , 
man The ordinary man or woman, where he or she is j 
thinking at all about the shape of the pos^war world, isj: 
inevitably thinking much more in terms of personal income ^ 
and security tlran of social amenities, even if in truth these 
amenities are no less important contributions to the quality s 
of human living, It is essential for those of us who are more 
free, from one cause or another, to recognise the value ofj 
beauty and amenity and good order in the collective environ- : 
ment to recognise this fact, and in doing so to recognise 
that our cultural values will stand little chance of realisation | 
unless we can satisfy the primary needs of living in a gena- ? 
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bus measure. 

This brings me back to the central problem of what th-^ 
sconomists call “ full employment ” — by which I mean a 
state of things in which, even if there are still son>e ix-npk* 
out of work, there are always more jobs looking for people 
than people locking for jobs : so that the practical limit U> 
{iroduction is set by shortage of suitable man-power and ws: 
by something quite different, such as the prospect of profit 
or the readiness of the financial system to grease the whed', 
A condition of “ full employment ”, in this sense, is a pre- 
condition of success in planning for a new social order. n 
will stand a great deal of waiting for what they want, and 
will be prepared to take relatively long views, if they are 
not compelled to wait in idleness and insecurity, irritated by 
the consciousness that their having to wait is the rtsuU, n t 
of the sheer impossibility of doing everything at once, but 
of some irrational ” stop " in the economic system. 


If, however, we are to have “full employment”, w;? 
must be prepared to take the measures which are necessary 
for its maintenance. What, then, does a polic> of full 
employment" involve? Let me try to set out. not all that 
it involves, but a few things that are of basic importance in 
relation to it. First, it involves that the wheels of industry 
shall not be prevented from turning for lack of financial 
grease. Accordingly, the State which sets out to guarantee 
full employment must have complete control over the mon^^y 
machine. It must make sure both that there is enough credit 
to set everyone to work, and that there is enough actual 
investment in real capital to provide everyone with the rijl-.t 
tools. This requires public control over the direction c. 
credit and investment, as well as over the total amount. 
Secondly, the policy of full employment requu« that the 
available capital instruments of production shall be fulK 
used, and tliat no one shall be allowed to under-use therr 
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because he sees his prosiiect of maximum profit in produc- 
ing less than people want. This involves making short work 
of monopolistic combinations which exist for restrictive pur- 
poses ; and, as trust-busting ” has been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful when it has taken the form of trying to break up 
large combines which capitalists wish to form, we may say 
further that it involves not merely the control of present 
monopolies, but their extinction by taking them into public ^ 
hands. 

Thirdly, “ full employment ” means that the economic 
system must be highly adaptable to changing needs, It 
seems likely that for a number of years after the war, we 
shall need to devote a large proportion of our available 
man-power to house-building and to other branches of the 
constructional industries. But, in proportion as we master 
our problem of rebuilding town and country, other needs 
are likely to become more urgent ; and the necessity will 
arise of devoting a part of the resources previously applied 
to building to otheii uses which will yield, in the chaneed 
situation, a higher return in human satisfactions. As this 
stage is reached, we shall have to be ready to shift over as 
quickly as possible to alternative uses the resources whicli i1 
will have become uneconomic for the time being to employ 
any longer in the constructional industries ; and such shift! 
will require both planned measures for influencing the flov 
of new recruits into this and that industry, and also i^rob 
ably measures of re-training for alternative occupations o 
persons whose labour as builders will no longer be in socia 
demand. 

This is an obvious instance ; but it does not stand alone 
Measures for the re-directiori and retraining of labour fo 
alternative occupations may be desirable not only on accoun 
of shifts in the relative urgency of domestic social need 
and demands, but also of changes in the world economi 
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situation. If it becomes more economical to produce m 
some foreign country a thing we have 
ourselves, and to produce instead in our own 
thing that we can directly or indirectly exchange foi i , we 
must be ready to make the shift-no longer, I hope, under 
the blind pressure of competitive forces, but by ^Steetn^t. 

■as part of a planned system of organised international ex 
changes designed to maximise total welfare. _ . 

This adaptability, and a readiness to adapt production 
and exchange to alterations in demand and in the relat ve 
advantages of production in different areas, is precisely t 
quality in which the capitalist system has grown era ^ 
less aLpt as the scale of output has increased, and as the 

vested interest behind each existing ^ 

mote powerful. Labour, as well as capital, can cons 

a vested interest of this kind, and wi 
powerful temptation to act in the spirit o v s d nteres 
as long as the prospect of change offers itself ^ ° 

a threat of unemployment. If the P^^P^ct ^ “ 

unemployment, but of speedy transference to an alternative 
occupatiL with assured maintenance at a reasonable level 
during any necessary period of re-training, the 
dement in craft unionism would ^ very much — ' 
r/iuld easily be made almost to disappear. It is vital that 
should disappear, if Trade Unionism is to play the part wh.c 
it ought to play in the creation of the new society, and in 
control of the new institutions needed for maintaining m 
This raises big questions about the ° ‘ 

tihin It is often said that the advance of machinery is p 
greraively destroying the status of the craftsrnan, “d redu^ 
S an labour to a common level of atten ance upon 
machine, I believe this opinion to be incorrect. It is I ue 
enough that the advance of mass-production 
proportion of skilled workers in the composition 
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labour force, and also reduces the proportion of entirely un- ! 
skilled workers at the other end of the scale, increasiirg as , 
against these two groups the proportion of workers from 
whom is required, not a specialised skill, but a generalised 
. machine-mindedness and an operative dexterity which, in 
connection with any particular operation, can be fairly 
quickly acquired. What is often forgotten is that, as the 
proportion of skilled men sinks, the degree of skill required 
of them usually rises, and also that the mass-production 
methods to which these conditions apply cover only a part 
of the held industry, and that often, in connection with 
them, the need for skill increases in auxiliary processes of 
the making of machines and components, in maintenance 
and repair, and in the continued development of new indus- 
dries which have to be ripened by skilled labour before they 
can be brought on to the mass-production stage. I very 
much doubt whether, on balance, the change is unfavourable 
to the skilled workers— thougli of course it is to particular 
groujis— and I am disposed to suggest that rising standards 
of production and consumption, bringing more diversified 
demands into play, would definitely favour the skilled 
workers, at any rate for a long time to come. 

In accordance with this belief, I hold that it is desirable 
to expand greatly our provision for technical education, but 
at the same time to broaden out our conceptions of it, so 
as to make its products move adaptable to the continually 
changing demands of the economic order. I look forward 
to the time when it will be common for men— and for 
women— to have learnt more than one trade, and to be able 
to shift, not only in response to changing demands, but also 
in order to avoid staleness and ensure variety in the practi- 
cal part of serving the community as productive agents. I 
believe this sort of adaptability, even if by no means every- 
one takes advantage of it, to be good for happiness and good 
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for the stimulation of the creative spirit in men. I want 
people to shift around, not only in order that they may not 
be condemned by their .early training to spend their lives 
as square pegs in round holes, but also because a man who 
can do two chings is much more likely to make a job of 
doing a third, if the needs of society so change as to require 
from him a new form of service. 

I have said nothing, so far, of the future of politics, or 
of democracy. We are all, I suppose, nowadays in a condi- 
tion of considerable disquietude about the working of our 
political institutions, and about their future. Let me recite 
my own causes of unhappiness about these things, first of 
all in a superficial way, as they strike the observer and the 
participant alike in the course of our everyday affairs. First, 

I am worried about the calibre of Parliament, and not merely 
this worn-out Parliament, but any recent Parliament. 
Secondly, 1 am worried about the calibre of Ministers and 
of potential Ministers sitting on the Opposition Front Bench. 
Thirdly, I am worried about the relations between. Ministers 
and Civil Servants, whose power is unduly swollen by minis- 
terial lack of knowledge, constant chopping and changing of 
Ministers from qne department to another, and weakness 
of parliamentary criticism. Fourthly, 1 am worried about 
the Civil Service itself— its department-mmdedness, its devo- 
tion to routine, and the lack of fit between a Civil Service 
system worked out long ago and a sphere of Governmen 
activity which has been immenseiy widened and ‘ 

essential character, especially on the economic side. Fi thh, 

I am worried about the political parties, 

sucli grip as they had on the electorate, not to rival lea ^ 

capable of forming new powerful “rern 

u j ..F nil c^iYthlv I am worried about Local uoveiu 

men°t which possesses a structure quite out of harmony with 
The Lds of many of the services it has to administer, and 
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falls bstweca two stools, with units of election and adminis- 
tration too big tor the expression of the democratic spirit of 
neighbourhood and too small for the coherent management 
or planning of the affairs of great modern urban agglomera- 
tions, Seventhly, I am worried about the electorate, most 
of which is not interested in politics, either local or national, 
and, though it may hate Hitler, hates him rather, as a dis- 
turber of its own peace than as the enemy of freedom anc 
Ilemocracv-words to which it has largely ceased to attach 


any real meaning. ^ 

This is a comprehensive grumble, and it would not lie 
worth making unless some cause could be indicated for the 
•simultaneous presence of so many weak spots. What, then, 
is the cause? It lies, I believe, fundamentally in the out- 
running by technical development of the forces of planned 
social control. We are still trying toi work our twentieth- 
century society, with its mass-structure of industries, towns, 
communications, and educational provisions, by the instin- 
mentality of a political structure devised ^ to deal with an 
essentially different environment and with far narrower 
■duties. The result is that Parliament cannot possibly_ pass 
reasoned judgment on the mass of legislation with which it 
is compelled to deal, or keep any real watch over the ad- 
ministration of this complicated mass. Ministers, especially 
if they shift round continually in accordance with hierarchi- 
cal ideas of Cabinet government, can get no grip of the 
•affairs of the departments over which they pmside. High 
Civil Servants, who have this grip of the machine, oppose , 
anything which will shake their power by altering its mech- 
anism, and adopt purely departmental views because depar- 
ture from the established routine means ministerial inter- 
ference, which they are apt to identify with bungling. Politi- 
cal parties, conscious of the ground quaking under their 

own feet, become profoundly conservative of their own tradt- 
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donal policies, and acutely mistrustful of any originative 
impulses that may arise within their own ranks, because they 
iear such impulses as threats to the stability ^ 

T>arty alignments. This party-conservatism destroys the 
Lterest of party appeals, and drives into political cynicism 
.many of those who might bring new life into party affa r . 
The same things happen in the sphere of Local Governroen , 
aggravated by the absurdity of living cities divided for 
administration into meaningless fragments The suburban- 
ite, the typical man of to-day, has no real Ma „ ■ 
of a rounded shape to which he can own allegiance. He s 
utterly apathetic as a rule about local politics, and tin. 
apathy aggravates the decline of national P“"tical mtere-t. 

All these signs and portents suggest to me that those 

who include in their pattern for collective living after he 

war the persistence of the existing machinery of politic 

unchanged in all essentials, and claim that in doing t , 

They are the champions of democracy against totalitariamsm, 

are behaving in a thoroughly obscurantist manner. Inst tu- 

tions whatever their form, are not democratic unless they 

^k democratically, so as to confer upon ‘he people 

substance as well as the show of power. An ^ 

much as any other instrument, must be adap t 

ouroose in order to work weli ; and there is at any rate 

enough superficial evidence to show *at ‘he ° 

auch democracy as we possess are not 

used as the instruments of demociatic powei. 

-TTi^gn fnr livinc we must include the project of a new set o 

mlitical as well as of economic institutions, adjusted to the 

™ ds of to-day and to-morrow. But of what sort are thes<i 
needs ol to cay „( 

— r:.ofitLnemi.^^ 
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political interest of a high proportion of ordinary men and 
women, and therewith of throwing up leaders out of the 
body of the people. 

It is precisely at this point that I believe the centralis- 
ing and bureaucratic tendency of modern government to be 
dangerously at fault. Carried to its logical end. this tendency 
culminates in complete authoritarianism, as it' is found in 
the example of the German totalitarian State. Adaptability 
is secured in such a system by the unrestrained power of 
the State’s head to reshape any piece of its working machin- 
ery at will ; and the result is formidable. It is efficient evil, 
incarnate in the great Leviathan. In contrast to this evil 
success, the State which centralises its administrative 
machinery without a corresponding centralisation of motive 
power in someone’s personal will flounders, and descends 
into an undirected bureaucracy. The will of the peo])le is 
sapped, and no undemocratic will is put in its place. There 
is no driving power beyond that of routine, and no purpose- 
ful adaptability to changing needs and conditions. 

Does this mean that, in a world in which problems 
have to be handled on a vast scale, tliere is no alternative 
to totalitarian authority ? It means nothing of the sort. It 
means that democracy must be equipped with tire appro- 
priate instruments of direct action over a wide field. This, 
however, can happen only to the extent to which democracy 
becomes functional, and is applied to the control of the 
working parts which make up the society as a whole. The 
first requirement in this connection is that the units of 
popular authority sliali be small enough for ordinary men 
to manage, however vast may be the whole in whicli they 
have to be integrated. It means, for example, that local 
government must rest upon small and manageable cells of 
real neighbourhood organisation, however big the cities of 
which these neighbourhoods are tlie atoms. City govern- 
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merit under modem conditions, cannot be democratic unlesb 
it rests on a foundation of democratic self-government of 
neighbours street by street, block by block, estate by estate, 
with a constant and real contact between the members of 
the neighbourhood group and those who represent it upon 
the larger civic authority. Nor must these smaller groups 
be mere electoral units : they must be democratic agencies 
for the direct communal administration of their little col- 
lective affairs. 

Nor is this by any means the whole of the matter. 
Local self-government of the small group in its o^vn collec- 


tive affairs, and the building up of the government over 
larger areas on this basis of localised responsibility, is only 
one aspect of what is needed. Local self-government is one 
aspect of functional self-government, important but not 
covering the entire field. Localism of this sort has no mean- 
ing in relation to large| part of modem industry. In this 
field, of mass-industrial organisation, the unit is not the 
locality of residence, but the workshop which is a cell within 
the factory, which again may be a cell within a larger inte- 
grated unit of production. Here again, in the field of indus- 
try, democracy can be real only to the extent to which it is 
based upon the self-government of the small group, the 
workshop, in its own special concerns. 

To a very limited degree, the recognition of tins neces- 
sity has been forced by war conditions even upon the con- 
trollers of our highly undemocratic industrial 
Production Committees, Joint Pit Committees, .nd the ke 
have emerged as the sind qua non of enlisting the collectiv 
effort of the workers on the side of product.ve effteiency 

There have been, inevitably, many 

this new kind of machinery, alien as it is to the t«dit 

of industrial autocracy upon which ^ 

posed. Many managements try to work it only in a spirit 
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of truculent disbelief ; and many workers enter into it only 
with feelings of hardly less sceptical truculence. It is, oa 
any logical view, sheerly incompatible with the theory tliat 
all power in industry must descend by delegation from- 
directors appointed by the shareholders to managers appoint- 
ed by the directors, and that mere workmen can have no> 
claim to any share in “managerial functions”. It is, iiv 
effect, the thin end of the wedge of an industrial democracy 
which is the more disliked bcause it is a challenge not onlir 
to capitalism but to the entire conception of economic regi- 
mentation—to State Socialism and to technocracy as mucl-fe 
as to a centralisation of authority based on the power of 
private ownersliip. 

The contradictions inherent in this clash of systems arS' ; 
inescapable. But, if we medn to achieve democracy, and 
not centralised dictation, they have to be faced, at what- 
ever cost in temporary difficulty to those who have actually* 
to manage industrial enterprises. The manager, poised 
between directors, who can sack him, or at any rate earn 
hold over his head the threat of the sack after the war, and 
an unruly Production Committee or Shop Stewards Coni~’ 
mittee which, under the Essential Works Oi der, he is- 
powerless to sack or discipline now, has an awkward problem 
to face ; and it is easy to sympathise with him in hia 
difficulties. He is in truth poised between three authorities 
and not two— the firm which employs him, the State which 
dictates what he is to produce, and the workers whom, under 
present conditions, he dare not drive and must theiefoie at- 
tempt to lead. In the long run, it is impossible for tliescr 
three masters all to be served ; but the manager does not 
know yet which of them is destined to give way. Most 
managers, having been hitherto the servants of capitalism>- 
are disjiosed to regard both the State and the workers as- 
interlopers, and to continue thinking of their jobs as most 
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likely in the long run to depend on the favour of their 
capitalist masters. The State, to which their ^ 

weU as themselves owe in war-time some patriotic allegian ,, 
comes second in their estimation, and the wot ws co 
a bad third. If, however, we are to think m terms of func 
tional democracy, it is plain that this 
all wrong. In' these alternative terms the State 

first, as determining on behalf of Tke 

ends to which productive enterprise is to be addressed, T 

means to these ends are primarily a matter P— 

-including both the managers themselves and ‘he ^hn , 
staffs attached to management and also the bod^j' 

workers. The capitalist owners come in ".°"h“e ' 7 

have, in terms of democracy, no functional « ^ 

either ends or means, beyond the '““ed extmt ^ ' 

in large enterprise, they are managers as well . 

In terms of functional democracy, management, tK 

nicians and workers rank as an J^s caU 

the response to consumers’ 

the “supply side”. Management has to come to te 

labour as a co-operating partner and n . 

Industry has to become a functional partnership, “WMn 
Capital and Labour, but between the iproducers a 
tegmted group and the State. To restate the . 

“ workers' control ” in this way is not, of ; 

managei . . , ^opie. The Production Com- 

ITer^ht cuy or 

has to come with it to terms which 

with his job in accordance! with Us will. . ’ i 

Tn over-implification , but I think it illuminates the real 
character of the problem of industrial democracy. 

Those of mv hearers whose memory goes back a gener- 
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ation have probably for some time been saying to themselves, 
v/ith approval or disapproval. “Why. this man is talking 
the old Guild Socialist stuff.” So I am : so I mean to be; 
for I remain, through all the permutations of fashionable 
.democratic practice and theory, an unrepentant Guild 
Socialist. I am as assured as ever I was Uiat the quest for 
political democracy is vain unless, ini seeking it, we seek it 
functionally, and seek it therefore in industry as well as in 
politics, and indeed in industry primarily because there m 
^re brought most sharply up against undemocracy. I am 
■confident too that the key to this achievement of functional 
democracy in the economic sphere lies in a new concei>tion 
of management as fraternal leadership and not as plutocratic 
delegation. The manager cannot come to the right teims 
with labour unless he can shake himself ideologically free 
from the conception of himself as the palace eunuch of his 
■capitalist Sultan, deputed to keep the harem in good order 
for his master’s service. Eunuchs aie an uncieative lot ; 
and the task before us is essentially one of bringing a new 
■order to birth. Let managers behave as men — men who 
believe in democracy — and not as eunuchs, and we can begin 
shaping the new order with their creative help. As long as 
they are merely bandying fair words perforce with Produc- 
tion Committees they hope to get rid of as soon as the war 
is over, there is nothing useful to be said to them ; foi it is 
with their principals, and not with them, that democracy 
has to deal. 

In my plan for living, tlien, both local and industrial 
democracy play a vital part ; and I am insistent on the 
need, in both spheres, for small units ns the primary cells 
of self-government, to deal with small collective affairs and 
also to play their part as groups in the shaping of largei 
affairs. I have posed this problem, in another connection 
as the problem of democracy “ face to face with hugeness” 
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and I am sure this way of regarding it is the most fruitful. 

In. many of my fellow-Socialists I find a curious blindness 
to this human aspect of the problem of Socialist democracy, 
and an equal blindness to the underlying reality of what is 
happening in the Soviet Union. I find in them a curious 
disregard, at times, of the need to accommodate democracy 
to the competence and understanding of the ordinary citizen, 
and a readiness to mistake the processes of universal suffrage 
for those of democracy, in despite of Hitler’s impressive 
demonstration (following upon those of Naiwleon III and 
of many others) that universal suffrage may easily be the 
instrument of totalitarian dictatorship. I find also, in these 
same obtusely formalist democrats, a stupid failure to 
recognise in the Soviet Union a community struggling out 
of a past of feudal autocracy and through the hard exigencies 
of revolutionary construction towards a functional democ- 
racy much more real than any which we possess in this 
country or, as far as Ij am able to see, are trying to possess. 

por let me come back in conclusion to my fundamental 

argument— the quintessential problem of the twentieth 
century is to find ways of reconciling the real democra^, 
which we have been striving after, but have never won, with 
the technical requirements of large-scale organisation and 
full usd of the victories of science to enlarge the standards 
of consumption and enjoyment for all the peoples. We can 
design the ipattern of living appropriate to these needs only 
in terms of functional democracy, which involves a discovery 
and a definition of the things that men can do for themselves 
in small groups based on neighbourhood or common service 
and an integration of the functions of these groups with the 
wider mass-activities of society in both the political and the 
economic spheres. 

Have I given you, in what I have been saying, any sort 
of pattern that will help you towards devising a plan for 

3 
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, . „ tte new world after the war ? That my message 
clear I do not venture to hope ; for the waters an 
JrouM and no clear reflection of the idea can be seen i„ 
Trn as'yet. But hints and hopes I dare venture to aspne 
1 le y™-at the least the hopeful warning not to let you^ 
miXte shut up within the programmes of existing parties 

" the way of objective intce'Iif 

‘ytT^Bon't give a damn f. — | 

ThinlttlflnU,[ 

think Grope for contacts with others who are thinking E 
themselves free of futilities and party iumber i and, as ^Uj 
S c and try out your thinking, even if you are coiwf 
l oft iack of flnaiity. For there is no way of f.itding 
out what yod beiieve, except by acting on what you half- 
Wnk you tlieve. That is the philosophy of revolution . 

elsl is sterility, where it is not blank reaction, 
finally if I' address you for a moment as if^ yo > 
audience, personified the progressive forces of British demoj 
cracv. do try, do please try, not to go, on being such mug!,] 


2. PLAN FOR WORK 
by ANEURIN BEVAN, M.P. 

When I was first asked whether I would deliver thl 
lecture this afternoon, I was diffident about accepting ti' 
invitation, because, in the first, place. I felt that, leading i 
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ornGwhat busy and contentious public life did not give me 
tnough time to acquaint myself with what has been written 
)n this subject of economic planning, Certainly not suffi- 
:ient time to read all the reports that have been issued from 
ime to time by various authorities and otherwise on post-war 
'econstr action. However, I seized the opportunity because 
it does give md the chance of saying a word or two which, 

[ hope, before I sit down, you will think of some value- 

In the first place, I believe that there is far too great 
a tendency in the Labour movement to speculate almost 
exclusively upon the post-war situation. I am one of those 
who believe that this war is not going to end in a nice tidy 
Peace Treaty. There will not be a day when your will be 
able to say, “ The war is over and peace has begun. I 
believe in the statement that this is not so much a war as a 
revolution, and that that conclusion ought to be a principle 
of action. 

Of course, it is agreeable to think about the post-war 
world as a time in which we are going to do what we want 
to do. It is always much nicer to think of doing things in 
the future than to face the disagreeable necessity of doing 
them nowl ; but the nature and structure of the post-war 
world is being determined by what we are doing whilst the 
war is on. The kind of industrial controls, the forms of 
political organisation, the relationship between different 
classes in the community, the texture of alt these is being 
determined by how we are conducting the war and the 
means with which we are doing it. Therefore, I believe, that 
we ought to consider the post-war world and our planning 
in terms of political action, not only*! in the post-war world, 
but now. 

I know there are some who say, “Ah, for the brave 
music of a distant drum.” They are always ready to fight 
far-off battles, and leave the battle which ought to be fought 
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now for somdwdy else to fight, later on. Now, if we are to | 
face this problem of planning our economy fearlessly, we 
should have, I think, to bear in mind two central principlcs. 
Whatever plan Socialists have for society must accoid with 
those two principles. We seek to obtain the advantages of 
economic planning in society, and at the same time to retain 
the benefits of individual liberty and representative demo- 
cracy. Any system which is agreeable to a Socialist must 
satisfy those two conditions. I; would like to say a word 
first about tlie preservation of individual liberty and lepic- 

sentative institutions. . 

The Chairman as well as myself is a member of the 
House of Commons. I have witnessed, and I am sure he 
will agree with me here, for the last ten to fifteen years a 
progressive deterioration not only in the personnel of tht 
House of Commons but in the relationship between the Hous< 
of Commons and industry generally. The forms of industria 
control which developed before the war, the relationshij 
between the great Trade Unions and the great employers 
organisations; had reached the point, which has been inter 
sified during the war, of reducing the House of Commons t 
a marionette puppet show. Things are fixed up behind tr 
scenes, and then the House of Commons is called in ^ t 
endorse the decisions already reached, and for that situatio 
the great Trade Unions are as much responsible as otlt< 
vested interests, After having reduced us to the status t 
marionettes, some Trade Union leaders then cornpmin thi 
on certain historic occasions we seem to have lost the capa- 
city for self-motivation. 

You have got in Great Britain to-day, and, of coiiV€<?, 
in every highly industrialised community, a progressive 
enfranchisement of corporations, and a progressive dis- 
enfranchisement of individual men and women ; indeed, 
some’of the great Trade Unions’ and their leadership have 
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long ago dropped the method of agitation and popular edu- 
cation for wire-pulling and work behind the scenes. Our 
leaders are no longeil agitators ; they are courtiers. 

Under these influences Parliamentary government and 
representative institutions are falling in the esteem of the 
masses of 'the people, and when they fall far enough, when 
the progressive denigration of representative institutions has 
gone far enough, it takes very little indeed for a Fascist 
coup d'etat to push them over. Therefore, in the very fore- 
ground of any plan for a Socialist society must be a status 
for and a sovereignty of popular control. 

It seems to me that one of the reasons why Fascism 
came to France and to Germany was because this was not 
recognised. If people are given power without check, i.e. 
if those who exercise power in the State are not continually 
subject to the checks and restraints of popular opinion and 
of organised representative institutions, nothing can prevent 
that State from becoming tyrannical ; because it is the right 
of the ordinary man or' woman to pull at the coat-tails of 
those in power to exert their influence over them, for this is 
the guarantee that the resources of the community will be 
used for welfare and not warfare. 

If we therefore take it for granted that the preservation 
of representative government is a necessary condition for a 
Socialist society, certain conclusions follow ; that if the 
economic activities of society change, if alterations occur in 
the relationships between classes in the community, if econo- 
mic functions undergo revolutionary transformations,^ then 
there must be constitutional adaptation to those conditions. 

That is to say, your representative institutions or 
political constitution must recognise the changes that have 
occurred in underlying economic reality; otherwise your 
constitution becomes increasingly unreal and out of touch 
with what is happening, and as they become unreal, they are 
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no longer regarded as the champions of the people and the, 
iall into progressive decay. 

In this country, at tlie present time, you have got the 
House of Commons with responsibility but without power, 
and in private industry you have iX)wer without respomi* 
bility. The vast industrial cor|X)rations are no longer 
managed even by their ordinary, sliareholders. In fact. tln< 
ordinary shareholder is just a stooge. The great corporation' 
are managed by self-elected Boards of Directors, subject K 
no one afe all. who meet behind closed doors, with no criteri; 
of public good to influence their decisions ; there they dedd 
tire prices of their products without any consultation whatso- [: 
ever with representative persons. And the Trade Unions, 
many of them, enter-I do not want to use inflammatory 
Keltic adjectives— but the Trade Unions sometimes enter in- 
to a tacit conspiracy with those industrial corporations, 
that you have got the worst forms of Syndicalism. Thi 
price of coal is adjusted by private conference; thi 
price of steel too— and that is not a pure war condition 
that was a pre-war condition. The price of a large nuiubt 
of commodities is decided in that way ; certainly this is s 
in a good many of our transport organisations. Therefor 
if you allow such industrial changes, you must consider w’li! 

constitutional ciianges should follow. 

I want to spur, as II have said, representative institi 
tions to a new vitality. How arc we going to do it ? We; 
Socialists have for over a hundred years stood for tliej 
nationalisation of the means of production, distribution andj 
exchange ; but, we may as well confess it, those ancietilj 

slogans no longer ring a bell. J 

The reason why they do not is this : people are appalled; 
at the notion of taking complicated industries and putting' 
them under the management and control of a moribund 
bureaucracy. Although the Civil Service is an estimable 
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organisation and contains men and women of great merit 
and public spirit, no one can suggest that the slogan of hand- 
ing over great industries to the Civil Service of this country 
would fill anybody with revolutionary zeal. 

So we have to consider first, is the nationalisation of 
certain basic industries necessary ? I at once conclude that 
it is, Because of the fact that the handing over of our basic 
industries to the bureaucracy frightens people, there are 
many people who say, ‘‘ Oh, it is no longer now< neces^ry 
for the community to own these great economic activities. ’ 
That is a false conclusion. You cannot ultimately have 
control without ownership. People deceive themselves when 


they think otherwise, because the forms of control will be 
exercised by institutions without any reality behind them. 
Therefore, if you are going to organise society in accordance 
with some intelligible plan, you must have the instruments 
of economic activity in your hands. But those intruments 
must be subject to forms of administration and control which 
are confessedly different from those which now exist 

I therefore suggest, as the first condition of this econo- 
mic reconstruction, that all the basic industries in society- 
light. power, production of steel up to semi-finished forms, 
shipbuilding, coal-mining— all those economic instruments 
must become national property. And they must becorne 
national property fairly quickly. If they are not made 
national property during the war, they will ^ 

national property after the war without a very bloody re- 


°''' Go" on a bus, go on the tubes, go on the Metropditan 
Railway, and you will find girls and ™en, whom Ern« 
Bevin wants badly, punching tickets. Go all ^er Jlreat 
Britain and see the transport services conveying "Mker 
and from war work. You rvill find thousands « men and 
women whose sole function it is to collect money from tho-e 
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who have to travel. If our economy were organised sanely 
inside our great cities and to and from war work no charges 
of any sort would be made. The transport of the people 
within our great cities and to and from war work rs an 
essentia! social service that ought to have been taken out of 
the sale system long ago. 

I was not in France during the last war. I was too 
young— and reluctant— but I understand from those who 
were there, that for a very long distance behind the line, no 
charge was made for transport. We have been in the front 
line for three years, and yet able-bodied men and wonien 
are still collecting money and punching tickets for the 
tendon Passenger Traffic. That is not an intelligent state 
of affairs at all. I merely use that in passing as an illustra- 
tion, because 1 must rush on. 

Consequently those main economic instruments must be 
taken out of private hands. 

But, having taken them out of private hands, to what 
forms of administrative control do we then propose to 
entrust them ? I suggest the establishment in Great Britain 
of a Supreme Economic Council, consisting of a number ol 
able men, who would have complete charge and would 
responsible to the Government for the day-to-day adintniS' 
tration of these different industries, and who would have t!i( 
rigiit of employment and discharge over their own personnel 
and the Treasury should have nothing at all to do with it . 
that all those parts of the Civil Service which belong to tliosfi 
industries and to those undertakings, or are contiguous to 
them, should be handed over to their control, and that all 
iinmunities, i.e. all security of tenure in a particular job, 
should be abolislied,because in a Socialist society, everybody 
should: liave a right to a job, but no man should have a 
right to a particular job. One pf the reasons why you liave 
slackness in some forms of governmental administration is 
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jecause, there being security^, of tenure in the ]ob itself, y 
lave too many round pegs in square holes. 

Social security for the _ 

sought in the system of insurance security, w ici 
are going to get. But in the particular 30b, he (or s ) 

must win his (or her) right to keep it “ 

than by soma old form of industrial security. This, 
co^seXould get rid of a great deai of trou e a ^ p- 
motion. The reason why people are promoted, when th y 
have been in an industry for a long time, ^ 

was a way in which workers had to protet th 
Tgainst the caprice of private employers. But promohon by 

years of long service is not S' '*®'™Vare going 

most efficient administration. Therefore, you ^ g g 
to have these great undertakings conduc ed 
in charge of them must have the right to select then men 
and wLn and put them where they find them most effi- 
dent This will cause a good deal of heart-burning in many 
directions, but I think it is necessary for rt to be 

This supreme Economic Council would have e— 
to it the administration of these great concerns, Turthe 
Ito They should not be subject to day-to-day question ng 
and ntorogation in the House of Commons, because once 
Tu “ry large areas of emp'ov-nt taken -er by^the 
cn-afp there is always danger of nepotism if tho 
Tva jobs ai.; subject to the control of representative elec- 

Si Houi^of Commons, or whatever representative in- 
stitution we decide to have, rd'desTgns of the 

reme control over the rtav to day interpolation and 

— rcerTofw^^^^^^^^^ -e a great 
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deal of pioneer work has been done -plans iieriodically sub- 
mitted to the Government of the day for their consideration 
and approval, general plans laying down what the Supreitie 
Economic Council is to do. But what is absolutely essential 
to the success of a scheme of this sort is that the Representa- 
tive Assembly should be recognised as sovereign in the 
decisions as to general design and intention, but that the 
individuals carrying out those intentions should be free to 
do tlieir job as best they can. That is therefore the second 
organ to the State, the first organ' being tlie representative 
institution, the second being the Supreme Economic Council, 

The third organ is the Planning Commission, because 
the Planning Commission must be separate from a Supreme 
Economic Council. The puiposc of the Planning Commis- 
sion necessarily must be to gather information and to submit 
further plans to Parliament for the next readjustment ol 
the economic process. 

I think it was Mr. Sidney Webb who said many yean 
ago, that once you got rid of the profit princijile froir 
industry, you had to put a costing scheme in its place 
Therefore you .would have to have, in such a society ai 
I am envisaging, an auditing commivssion, whose job wouk 
be to' spot-audit the activities of the Supreme Economii 
Council in all their ramifications, sof as to ginger them ui 
and keep them up to date. It would be a sort of fault-find 
ing commission ; and indeed a fault-finding commission o 
this sort is a very essential part of a civilised society, becausi 
when things reach a certain scale, there is always bound t( 
be someth ingl wrong, and it is the duty of the fault-findinj 
commission to find out What it is. 

Then you have your other institution, which is of coursi 
the judiciary. 

Now I come to what I regard as an essential feature o 
my proposal. The Representative Assembly must retain t( 
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itself all the social agencies of coercion and of education. 
Unless you have that, a new economic oligarchy will become 
the supreme power in the State, and you get merely a species 
of Fascism. But the ultimate sanction in a community is 
the right to put a man in jail, power over his person. The 
ultimate sanction in a community resides in the armed forces 
of the State, and over those armed forces popular represen- 
tative government must have supreme control. 

So must the Representative Assembly have control also 
over education. So that I am suggesting that you hand over 
to the Supreme Economic Council only those economic in- 
struments which we have decided are to be common pro- 
perty, and not any form of social activity which would in 
the slightest degree increase their powers to the extent where 
they might become an institution challenging representative 
government itself. 

If we therefore keep in mind this division of function, 
economic technical administration by the Supreme Economic 
Council and Parliamentary control over the armed forces 
of the State, then you have the centraf design of a society 
which is coherent, which is self-contained, and yet based 
upon functional principles, and there is no reason why that 
cannot be brought about. But what Socialists must recog- 
nise is this, that they cannot permit the economic changes, 
now taking place, to continue unless they try to bring their 
constitutional machinery into line with it, because if they 
allow that situation to continue, then you are bound to have 
disorder. 

Having discussed that part of it, I would like to come 
to another aspect, the distribution of the product. One thing 
we shall have to decide at once ; that is, that money asf a 
measure of value has ceased to exist. I think the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was quite right. Prelates sometimes 
stumble upon profound economic truths. Money as a means 
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of payment, and as a means of exchange, is so convenient 
that we should probably have to retain it ; but money as a 
measure of value is complete nonsense in the modern state. 
The gold standard is gone and cannot come back again, and 
therefore if you have got what Lord Keynes describes as fiat 
money, then it must be recognised. Once it is recognised, 
the distribution of money and the organisation of credit can 
no longer be left a matter for private financial banditry. All 
the organisations of credit must necessarily become State 
instruments. Once you have decided that money as a 
measure of value no longer exists, then youi have to have a 
system of price fixation which is entirely revolutionary, and 
for which certain preparations have already been made. 

The products of industry vvill fall naturally: into three 
main categories. There will be the product, which is freely 
distributed and not sold. I have already instanced some 
forms of transport. We awaited anxiously publication of 
Sir William Beveridge's Report on Social Security,, on which, 
I think, will be fought one of the greatest battles of the 
twentieth century, and I think it will have to be fought fairly 
soon. That also is one of the things we will not be able 
safely to leave to the post-war world — although many people 
will suggest that it is too) difficult to be socially intelligent 
and to fight Hitler at the same time. 

You will therefore have the products of certain indus- 
tries distributed, and with no fuss at all. The area of free 
distribution is a purely arbitrary matter. Some forms of 
transport inside cities, as I have already said, must necess- 
arily be free to be properly organised ; but it is entirely an 
arbitrary question. Milk for school-children I would put 
among the first of those freely distributed products ; because 
li think it is now^ shown that one of the biggest revolutions 
which has occurred to recent date in the health of the nation 
has been due primarily to the provision of more fresh milk 
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to children and nursing and) expectant mothers, and we can 
no longer allow' a' state of affairs in which bread and milk 
can go up in price and Rolls-Royce cars fall in price. In 
order to ensure that such a situation does not happen, it will 
be necessary for society by- fiat, by* edict, by decree, to say 
that certain articles, certain social services, are no longer 
sold but are distributed. 

Then comes the second category, and that is where the 
price of the product will be artificially fixed. In other 
words, a Socialist society must always consider how to 
create mass consumption for the mass production of the 
modern machine. Therefore the price of certain categories 
of products must be designed in order to secure their con- 
sumption at the level society thinks to be necessary. To do 
that you cannot have consumption decided only , by competi- 
tion in price. It is easier, simpler, straighter and more 
effective to decide beforehand the price of that product in 
order that you miglit achieve the consumption which you 
consider you ought to get. That means that the balance- 
sheet of the industries producing those products can no 
longer accord with capitalist costing, and that in its tuin 
means that any compensation given to the owners of the 
industries taken over can no longer be chargeable to the 
product itself but must be chargeable to the National Debt 
as a whole. 

This will cause a good' deal of squirming, I know. But 
if you nationalise industry, what you have done is to create 
a whole class of functionless property owners, who arc 
receiving compensation, because it may still be more desir- 
able to give it, not in respect of any economic functions they 
are discharging, but in respect only of the fact that it is 
more expedient to compensate. 

So that you have a whole class of functionless property 
owners, rentiers. It is undesirable for these rentier people, 
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for that parasitical class to conceal itself in the form of | 
bond-holders on a whole industry i it is far healthier for 
them to appear as annual bond-holders on a national budget* 

If it is a good thing for miners and steel-workers to invest 
their savings in the National Debt in Great Biitain Limited, 
then why cannot Great Britain Limited pay the compensa- 
tion ? 

This will give to the industry concerned far more 
flexible control over their own price system : but to 
clamp the product within the limits of the capitalist method, 
so that every time an increase in cost takes place, an increase 
in price follows, means that you have not got the control 
you need for that product, and therefore you are not able 
to carry out your central designs. So that you. must have 
a system of price in the second category, which is artificiaUy 
determined. 

Then you come to the third. As I am delivering an 
address to a Fabian gathering, I knew I would have to 
satisfy you on the question of marginal utility, and, of 
course, , it is agreeable to do so. 

" The third category of price must be the prices of those 
products which are sold freely in the market, and which 
people buy or do not buy as they wish. There must be an 
area of competitive price, because in the society which I 
envisage you are going to have privately owned industry oi> 
a very, very considerable scale, because the purpose of a 
Socialist economy is to secure enough of those instruments 
of economic activity through which the central designs ol 
society can be regulated. But the society which wo must 
contemplate is a complex society, not a homogeneous one, 
not a society of universal rationing but a complex commun- 
ity, which accords with the modern mind. Our purpose 
must be to see that right throughout that complex commun- 
ity, there runs all the while the dominating principle ol 
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pcialist design and sense of direction. 

. So that there will be a considerable area of economic 
,:tivity still in private hands, and where the profit will be 
de dominant consideration. No Socialist has ever claimed 
jiat tliere is anything wrong with the profitmaking motive, 
the motive is harnessed to social welfare. 

So that you have those three categories of principles in 
le kind of society which I envisage. You may say this 
5 a highly artificial conception ; it is madd entirely in the 
bstract ; it is one of those Utopias which we can sit down 
nd easily draft, but it is not one which is likely to be 
chieved, it is not one which has any political practicability. 

I do not agree with that at all. I think H. G. Wells 
aid, in a little interesting book he wrote about four or five 
ears ago called/ The Croquet Player, that what had happen- 
d was that the framework of the past had been broken, and 
new frame had to be created if human society is once more 
0 be stabilised on a credible basis. What I find, when I 
ip)eak to young peopld nowadays, is that tliey do not see any 
ntelligible coherent body of doctrine which dominates 
political and public activity, and when that happens life 
oecomes incoherent. When the old frame has gone and no 
new frame has been created, the individual feels helpless. He 
begins to distrust economic and political organisations, and 
he begins to search, not for a secular design for society but 
for a tnystique to which he can dedicate himself; and 
whenever large numbers of young men and women begin to 
grope after a inystique instead of using their brains to form 
a secular design for society, that is the time tl\e demagogue 
comes along and exploits their desire, and you get Fascism. 

So that we have reached the point where we have to 
make up our minds about something. We have to have a 
design Wediave to have something that people can attach 
themselves to. with which they can identify themselves, and 
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here, in what I have said or in some such proposal, you 
got something that people can understand, something 
can be explained to them, something which is sufficiently 
self-sufficient, something that takes the place of those evan^^ 
lical crusades with which every other generation of maoKij^^ 
was bemused. 

That is the reason why I feel rather doubtful 
what some of our friends are doing. I very much 
people who talk about the association of moral principles 
much. I like to get the machineiy right. These people ^'Whp 
are talking only about the establishment of moral prihCi^jj^ 
as the guiding principles in the State — I think they will 
to be a little bit more precise, a little more definite and ^ 
bit more concrete,' because my experience has shown me 
whenever people start talking too much about principles 
public morality, there is a danger of a deal on somewhere qj 
another. 

Human society is a secular thing. What we have to do 
is to make it a rational thing ; and to make it a rational tliir»g 
we have to reach decisions as to what we want it to do and 
how we want it to behave. To do that we have got to start 
to plan, and unless we do do it. unless we as ordinary men 
and women, as citizens, insist upon the plan, the plartning 
will be done for us by people who are now getting i:>owei 
into their hands. There are a large number of most sinister 
influences at work in this country, at the present time, who 
are themselves beginning to think about the kind of society 
we are going to have. And there are a large numher of 
.experts at work upon it ; and when the expert gets to work 
on political objectives, mankind is in danger of damnation. 

The human race has made more progress in the last 
hundred: ;and fifty years than in the ten thousand years 
before it, precisely because through the political coming of 
age of ordinary men and women, amateurs for the first time 
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dominated the Government. Therefore we Socialists, if we 
ure to do our job, must begin to make up our minds what 
it is that we want to achieve. 

The Federation of British Industries has been at work 
upon this matter. A number of prominent industrial ists have 
sent out brochures. We have attempted from time to time 
to expose their subterranean intentions in the Tribune. The 
Trades Union Congress has done a little on this matter, 
but not very much. The Labour Party, with el^hantine 
travail, produced a very innocuous document, which they 
liave decided to postpone operating until after the war. 

In the meantime the people of Great Britain are, for the 
first time for half a century, lacking guidance frorn that 
very organisation from which they have a natural right to 
expect it,— from the Socialist movement of Great Britain. 
Young men iri the Army, Navy and Air Force are beginning 
to think about these things more than ever they did. The 
propaganda of a *past generation is not carrying over to the 
new generation. So that a great deal of the work that we 
did twenty and thirty years ago we will have to do over 
again ; for it is absolutely essential to get hold of these 
young men and women, because if we do not get hold of 
them, they will go wrong. We can’ only get hold of them 
if we place before them some coherent design, some self- 
sufficient purpose, which meets their ideals and which app^rs 
to give an opportunity for stabilising society for some time 
to come. 

As I see the conflict, it is now as it always was. It is 
what Oliver Cromwell saw in 1647, and Colonel Rain- 
borough saw it too, when that historic meeting occurred in 
London and they were discussing a new Parliament after 
Charles I had been imprisoned. I recall the words to you, 
because they are as apposite now as then. Colonel Ram- 
borough ^ wanted manhood suffrage. Oliver Cromwel , 
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rewesenting the burghers, said this : that a man could „ 
hTve a vote unless he had a stake m the country. Cotoel 
il ^ \ ,Ji reoUed " I can see nothing In the law of God, 
"it of:a'n. or in the law of Nature which as. 
totne Englishnran should live under laws which another 
Sishman did make. But if the Errghshman be asked to 
obey the laws, he should have the making of them. 

Oliver Cromwell said, " If they that have no goods and 
chattels, be allowed'to make laws equally with them t at 
h th they that hath hot will make laws to take away the 
gts and chattels Of them that hath” Colonel Ram. 
tough answered mordantly and said "If . be that some 
e4hs rmen have property, and therefore all Eng h h™ 
cannot be free, then you have said it, my Lord General, and 

You have in the State to-day just the situation whid 
Oliver Cromwell feared would arise, You have democracy 
poverty and private property. The conflict m Germany an; 
the ■conflict in France, and the central conflict behind ti 
war is just the fact that those are three uneasy bedfellows 
Td uni ss poverty uses democracy to control property, the 
property, in fear of poverty, Will destroy democracy. 

That is the essential dynamic underlying the model 
social situation. When democracy is nerveless and doesni 
act when democratic institutions do not become mstrurac 
in the hands of the people and weapons in the strugg e, t ii 
the people themselves lose their faith m democratic instil 
tiohs, and Fascism comes. Fascism is not a future wor 

order ; it is the future refusing to be bom. 

"We to-day Will not carry this wav through to a successM 
conclusion, nor .will we fulfil the ideals of the Socialist mow 
meat, unless We recognise that this social chaos, tins 
economic anarchy, this undirected behaviour of men and 
women in society must give way to some central purpose 
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ind design, if mankind is to be saved from disaster. It is 
mly from Socialism that can come, and there is no reason 
mder heaven why the Socialist movement should at this 
noment suffer from any sense of inferiority, because the 
vhole world shows that war comes just from those countries 
,vhere ordinary men and women have lost their power in the 
State. Therefore there is no reason for us to feel defeatist ; 
:here is every reason against it. There is no reason at all why 
ordinary men and women should bow their heads and say» 
"Let somebody else guide us into the land of Canaan out 
of this desert.” There is every reason why this Socialist 
movement should take the lead at the present time, and why 
they should take risks in taking that lead. 

The political truce means that the war must be con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles of a Tory Party. 

It means that we cannot ask for any change. I remember 
my father used to tell me a story. When he was a young 
man, he had a brother much older than he. Once in the 
middle of winter they had a silly argument about which had 
the stronger will-power. My father was invited by his 
brother to walk out into the snow. He must have been 
pretty dumb too, because the argument was that he would 
ask to be let into the house before his brother would ask him 
in. That seems to me to describe the exact situation at the 
present time between the Labour Party and the Tories. We 
are out in the snow. They are inside by the fire. They say. 
"No change.”. As a consequence of that, the whole nations 
war effort is being hamstrung, and the Tories say, "Ah, you 
will break up national unity if you dare insist on anything 
else ; in other words, we risk even losing the war on Tory 
principles rather than try to win it on Socialist ones.” 

That situation has gone far enough— further, in fact 
than it ought to go, and the deadlock has to be broken. I 
do not see why we should he frightened by it, because I have 
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never seen a more demoralised crowd than the Tories arc 
to*day We may not yet have discovered our sense of direc- 
tion but they have lost theirs. The world in which they 
believe is dissolving around their ears, and what we are wit- 
nessing at the present time is not .leadership but a wistful 
nostalgia to try and get the old world back again. Therefore 
II say there is no reason why we should be disappointed or 
should have any sense of inferiority, but if we are going to 
throw off this profound inertia, it can be done only by effort. 

I therefore come at the end of wirat I have to say to 
what I said at the beginning. Where we are now, very 
largely is a consequence of what we did before, and what 
we are going to, is very largely the result of what we arc 

doing now. , . . 

To further Socialism we do not need a charter for some 

future day, but a weapon for action now, because the war 
against Germany, against Fascism, can be won only if the 
war against reaction and Fascism at lioine is fought w th 
equal vigour. Both are part and parcel of the same story. 

Therefore I say that in' this scries of lectures for ixst- 
war reconstruction, I hope the Fabian Society will always 
consider as an axiom of conduct, how can the^ things be 
made a revolution, an inspiration and a weapon in the hands 
of people at tire moment. 


3. PLAN FOR THE KEY INDUSTRIES 
by JIM GRIFFITHS, M.P. 

We have now been at war for just over three years, and 
those of , us who belong to organisations like the Fabian 
Society have, during those three years, been mostly con- 
cerned, and rightly, with the inadequacies and the imperfec- 
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tions in the planning of our economic and industrial life for 
ftrar. That has been our special task, to call the attention 
of Parliament and the nation to these inadequacies, having 
regard to the urgency of the international situation. 

Perhaps because we have been concerned about that 
aspect of the problem, we have sometimes missed the signi- 
ficance of what has been really done, The first thing to 
which I want to call your attention this afternoon, is this ; 
that in spite of the imperfections, and the slowness of the 
tempo, the war has involved an enormous transformation 
of our industrial life. When we are able to look back and 
see it as one complete ipicture, we ’shall realise that it has 
been the biggest industrial transformation in Britain since 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The other day, the Minister of Production (Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, M.P.) said that fully 60 per cent, of the nation’s 
economic and industrial activities are devoted to war pur- 
poses. Let me translate that into human terms. When we 
express this proportion in terms of human labour, it means 
that fifty-five out of every hundred occupied persons in this 
country have got a war job, or ares rendering some kind of 
war seiwice. Their life, their work, and their occupation 
are harnessed to the war machine. 

When we come to face the transition from a war to a 
peace economy, we shall be confronted with a very great 
problem of resettlement, a problem of reconstruction. The 
magnitude of the problem will be such, and its reach so wide 
and extensive, that it will confront the nation with the 
choice as to which way we are to organise our industrial 

life after the war. , 

The first thing we have to understand is the nature of 
the choice that we shall have to make. Let us realise clearly 
that the choice is not one between a planned economy and a 
return to an imi)Ianned, and uncontrolled, economy. No one 
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in this country will dare face tiiis transition without some 
kind of plan and some measure of control. No, the choice 
-is not whether we sliall plan- -or not. The real choice is; 
■Who shall plan ? Wliat kind of plan— and for what ends? 

A generation ago. Mr. Tawney, in his book T/ie 
Acquisitive Society, described the choice facing Britain in 
these words : " The choice in Britain is not between com- ; 
petition and monopoly, but between a monopoly tlrat is ; 
irresponsible and private, and a monopoly that is responsil)le 
and public.*’ 

The industrial changes of the war are re^defining that 
choice, and in a sharper way tlian ovcmv a generation ago, 
We have to choose between economic control by the nation 
in the interests of all tire people and control by big business 
in the interests of the few. 

There is the alternative : a clioicc Ixlwccn planaed 
economy for national need and an economy planned by, and 
for, big business. 

We want a planned economy by the nation for the 
nation. How are we to accomplisli that job ? How are we 
to plan the key industries of the nation after the war? 

Let me begin by stating that if wo are to have a national 
plan at all, planned' by tlie State for the whole of the nation, 
there are certain key controls which must be possessed by tlie 
nation. Unless they arc in the hands of the nation, no 
national plan can possibly succeed. I only want to mention 
them this afternoon, but they arc the essential foundation 
of any real national plan for Britain. These arc the four 
key controls ; - 

First, there must be control over credit and investment 
—that is fundamental. 

Secondly, tiicre must bo national and regional control, 
and planning, of the distribution and location of industries, 
That is essential to the industrial, no less than to the physl 
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:al, rebuilding of British life. 

Thirdly, there must be control over the priorities of 
rebuilding and resettlement. When the end of the war 
:omes, there will be an intense competition for the available 
building capacity of the nation— and unless there is firm 
M)ntrol, we shall hand over Britain to the speculator and 
jerry-builder. 

Fourthly, there must be control over overseas trade, 
both exports and imports. The alternative will be the creation 
once again of those pools of poverty that we politely called 
special areas. 

These four controls are the essential prerequisites of 
any kind of effective national plan— ^and without them we 
shall fail. 

Now I come to the problem of the key industries. It 
will be impossible, within the time at my disposal, to deal 
adequately with all the key industries. I propose, therefore, 
to deal in some detail with those with which I am most 
familiar, and to refer briefly to one or two of the others. 
They are industries that are essential to every phase of our 
national life. They are also industries, and services, that 
are closely related, and which, if they are to be efficiently 
organised, must be integrated and planned as a whole. I 
have, therefore, grouped together three groups of industries 
which I want to see planned. They are : 

1. The Fuel and Power Industries. 

2. The Iron, Steel and Metal Industries. 

3. The Transport Industries, and Services. 

1. THE FUEL AND POWER INDUSTRIES 

Fuel and power are tlie lords of industries— in war and 
peace. Without them modern industry cannot work. The 
eff^iency of the fuel and power industries, therefore, affects 
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the success of the whole of industry. Apart from oil, tlu 
bulk of which we import, the otlier fuels and motive i)awer 
are coal, electricity and gas. And as almost all the electricity 
generated, and the gas produced, in this country are derived 
from coal, the coal industry is the foundation of our fuel 
and power industries. We are fortunate in the possession 
of an abundant supply of coal. The experts tell us that in 
our supplies of coal, even at the peak production of 1913 
.(287 million tons in the year), we have sulTicient reserves to 
last for 800 years. We are not only rich in tlie supplies o( 
coal, we are also rich in the quality of the coal available 
within the country. Except lignite, we have every possible 
kind of coal, every grade of steam coal, every variety oi 
bituminous coal, and every kind of anthracite coal. And 
not only is coal available in ample supply, the deposits are, 
geographically, favourably distributed over the whole of 
these Islands. There is not an industrial town in the country 
which is more than fifty miles away from a pit. In this wc 
are far more fortunately placed than the other coal- 
producing countries, whose coal supplies are generally con- 
centrated in one corner of tlieir territory. How grievous 
this can be in an emergency isi shown in the experience of 
the Soviet Union, 60 per cent, of whose coal supplies were 
lost when the Nazis overran tiio Donbas. 

Here we have these wonderful advantages in supply 
and location. The best definition of coal I ever read was 
that ^'coal was the bottled up sunshine of ages gone by." 
That is what it is, And what do we do with this treasurc- 
perhaps the most valuable wc possess as a nation this 
bottled sunshine ? We smash the bottle — and waste most 
of it after we have smashed the bottle. One of the things 
we have to do in the future is to find a better way of utilising 
this treasure than to smash the container— and let half of 
the contents run down the sink. I want to see us utilising 
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this bottled-up sunshine so that its rays are made available, 
in their myriad forms, for the people of our land. 

First of all, let me refer to electrical power — what the 
collier calls " white coal.’' An abundant supply of electrical 
power, at low cost, is essential to modern industry. Take 
these new types of industries — these industries that produce 
all kinds of synthetic products. Each one of them consumes 
enormous quantities of electrical 'power in their processes. 
Let me give one example, the production of calcium carbide. 

I was privileged, the other day, to go over the only carbide 
factory in the country, established since the outbreak of the 
war. Cai^bide costs something in the region of £10 to £12 
per ton. Over half the cost of production is represented 
by the cost of the electrical power consumed in the process. 
These figures clearly indicate what an important factor the 
cost of electrical power is in this tyF>e of industry, and how- 
essential an abundant supply of power,' at low cost, will be 
if we are to successfully develop them in the post-war 
period. 

And it will be equally important for most of the older 
industries as well. In the metal industries the electric 
.. furnace lias taken the place of the old type. It is said that 
in the steel industry of Germany the electric furnace is fast 
replacing all the older types. It is clear, therefore, that in 
the re-equipment of the older industries electric power at 
low cost will be necessary. 

Then we have but yet touched the fringe of the use 
of electricity in agriculture— and in the homes of the 
country. The complete reorganisation, as a national service, 
of the generation and distribution of electricity is urgently 

needed for the task of reconstruction. 

A word about oil. So far we have done but very little 

to develop the processes for the extraction of oil 

Many of us urged, in the pre-war period, that this should 
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be done as a measure of national security. Little was done 
-and I am afraid that the vested interests in oil had some^ 
thing to do with that. Wd should urge it again, for we 
jimst remember that the experts have warned us, more than 
once, that the time will come when the supplies of natural 
oil in the world will reach the stage of exhaustion. Britain 
still lags jar behind other countries in the development of 
these processes, though we have such rich coal resouices, 
The Labour Party’s proposals for the development of these 
by-product industries is still the best plan I have seen. 
Study it in the report of the committee on “ Oil from 
Coal.” 

Xn our plans for the key industries I want to see all 
these fuel and power industries linked together in one com- 
prehensive scheme. 

There is one other aspect of this matter to which I want 
to direct particular attention. It is to the fact 
that the big combines have secured a tremendous grip upon 
every kind of invention and patent. Not only in this 
country, but in the world. It is a kind of “black ’ inter- 
national that has cornered, for private interests, the fruits 
of scientific investigation and discovery. If these new dis- 
coveries are to serve the social purpose that is implicit in a 
planned economy, it is essential to take steps to socialise, 
nnd internationalise, the inventions of the last half-century 
—and thus to free them for the service of mankind. 


2. THE IRON, STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES 

There are two accompaniments of the war that will have 
n big influence upon the future of these industries. First, 
as always happens in war-time, they are being expanded to 
meet the needs of war-time production. We saw at the end 
of the last war ho\v great can be the social disintegration 
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■f they; have to readjust themselves to a peace economy 
Ihout national control and planning, Th.s t.me we should 
insist upon an orderly readjustment. I have alieady mdic- 

atd that these industries wilUtave to be techntca ly^ 

euuipi ed. There is one branch of the mdustry winch , 
o“ated in my area-^the tinplate and steel sheet plants. At 
the end of the war they will face the problem of the resto- 
ration of the export trade upon which they depend so sub- 
sSally. At the same time they will confront a technical 
rlvltion in the coming of the “Strip-mill” process already 
pctablished at Ebbw Vale. 

The capital cost involved in the re-equipment of these 
industries is such that the only alternatives are large-scale 
combines-or public ownership. We should aim at their 
^ganisation as an integrated whole, under public owner- 

There is another reason why it is essential that ttee 
industries should be publicly owned and contiolled. War 
involves a great destraction of property-of houses, sl ops, 
altoies and of machinery. We shall face a colossal re^ 

building programme at the end propmdorof 

be confronted with the, replacement of a f 
the capital equipment of ^ ah me 

rnuntries that have been involved in the wa . 

"n^Tfor the rapid readjustment of these industries to 

enable them to fulfil the needs of teconstruction. 

Fo aU these reasons these key industries should be 

grouped together and unified under public ownership and 
control. 

' 3 the TRANSPORT industries 

And now let me say a f- .words about 
central nervous system of our mdustna 
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commentary upon us, as a nation, that even the urgent 
necessities of war have not compelled us to co-ordinate intc 
one comprehensive plan the whole of the transport service 
of the country. Isi there any group of industries wliich i 
so overdue for unification, as a public service, as transpor 
—rail, road, canal, waterway, and sea transport ? Is it no 
now clear to everyone, so clear as to need no further argii 
ment, that tliese services can only be efTiciently organised a 
a unified service ? And is it not equally clear that there i 
no hoire of real unification whilst the separate interesls 
stand in the way? The case for unification under public 
ownership and control is unanswerable. What I want to 
direct special attention to this afternoon, is that form of 
transport to which the war is giving an enormous irapetus- 
that is, aviation. At the end of the war we shall posses? 
the ixjtential for an enormous expansion in civil aviation, 
What are we to make of it ? Are we to hand it over to big 
business? Did you notice the leport the other day of the 
remarks of the Ciiairman of one of the shipping companie 
on. tiiis i>oint. He told the assembled shareholders of liii 
company that the directors were giving attention to the pro 
blem of how they could come into civil aviation at the close 
of the war. I hope the whole nation will say to all these 
vested interests : " Hands off.'* 

The expansion in this service at the close of the war 
will have been made possible by the collective efforts of out 
people : the youth who liave braved the terrors of co'tnbat in 
the sky : tlie engineer who lias devoted the best that is in 
him to give the nation the weaiwns that would destroy the 
Luftwaffe : the worker who has jxiured the best of his 
craftsmanship into the construction of our aircraft. To 
hand the service built up by their sacrifice, and toil, over 
to the profiteer will be a social (crime that I fervently hop« 
this nation will not commit. 
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There are international aspects of this question. Avia* 
[ion is essentially an international service. There must be 
an international organisation of this means of trans- 
continental transport. In our own counry our duty is clear. 
We must develop it as a national service — and co-odinate it 
with the other forms of transport into one comprehensive 
service. 


I have referred to tliree groups of key industries that 
I want to see planned as integrated industries, publicly 
owned and controlled and devoted to the service of the 
whole of the people. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF PLANNING 

What instrument are we to use to secure a plan of tills 
kind ? 

I do not want to deal with this in any detail, for it 
will fall within the scope of my friend, Harold Laski's 
lecture on " Choosing the Planners.” But it is relevant to 
the point I have urged that these groups of Industrie should 
be reorganised as groups and not as separate entities. If 
we are to proceed in the normal pre-war parliamentary way 
of a separate bill for each one of the separate industries 
within each group, how long will it take to do the job? The 
first thing we shall have to secure is the retention of the 
existing controls for a sufficiently long time to enable, first, 
the nation to decide its post-war industrial policy, and, 
secondly, to retain the instruments of emergency legislation 
created to meet the urgencies of war. For the post-war 
situation will have its own urgendes-and will r^uire 
emergency powers to deal adequately and rapidly with its 
problems. There will be a natural desire, as soon as hosti- 
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life cease, to secure a relaxation of some of the controU 
over our lives. And this natural desire may be exploited by 
those who will want to sweep away all controls to make 
impossible any real national planning. The first battle, 1 
am sure will be the battle over the retention of the controls. 
We mui get the people to realise that if we are to win the 
peace, and plan that victory, it will necessitate controls just 
as the winning of the war has needed them. 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


So far we have been concerned with ownership and 
plans for reorganisation. It is important that we should 
also devote attention to the question of control within the 
industries that we propose to nationalise. Unless a nation- 
ally owned industry gives to the worker the sense that he 
is working in an industry in which he is a real partner, we 
shall not create that social purpose without which no form 
of Socialism can succeed. We have to remember that the 
form of control within an industry a#ects the life of the 
worker far more directly, and intimately, than the form ol 
ownership. And unless a nationalised industry provides i 
W.V1 rvf PAntmi fhat secures this, it will fail, to provide tha 


new motive of service so essential to its success. 

I would, therefore, direct your attention to the foi m o 
control recently established in the coal industry. ^ I kno^ 
that it is control imposed on a privately owned industr; 
and that, for that reason, it will be stultified from the ii 
ception. But its structure deserves close attention, 
think that it is the best structure so far ., adopted in tli 


country. ' ' _ _ 

First, we get the establishment of a Ministry tli 
brings within one administrative department all the inclvi 
tries in the fuel and power group, There is what I think 
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essential to effective fof poUcy"'"'”''’ 

•mdustries-direct ministerial responsibility 

accountability structure is. I 

Secondly, the cential adrainistrativ 

think, on the right lines, activities/ P>'<>- 

Chief Executive Officer, and foui directo 

duction, services, labour to eight regions. 

Thirdly, there is devolution of ^ administrntivc 

Within each region there is the danger of 

machine to that at the centt . control of incluatry 

over-centralised bureaucratic contio . enable 

must be sufficiently near to those engaged in it 

close relationship to be mamtamecl . . __thc single 

Lastly, there is at the point elovelop 

pit__a Production Committee m wn ’Which is 

that partnership between technician and P ^ I 

the prerequisite of real democratic j'n 

speak as a ^rade Unionist 

been spent ^ The struggle has created a 
structure suited for tnar T,„4-i.in ihat is 

psychology that reflecte to get Trade 

Ihe life-story of trade unionism. It« , another angle. 

Unionists to approach *'=''■ j - .p fulfil tlioir 
But it has to be done if the Trade our- 

rdle in the days that lie ahead. vunvlters to fight Uw 

selves, not meiTly as organisers Of the 

employers, but as the creator^ of an irtstrum ^ 

enable the workers to play their Xdore h onu 

own industry and in the f u=to^^ S^o- 

cialist lines. Can we bring the . . , wg get tlio 

the black-faced^ jrat^jntopartn^^^^^^ «« 

Tto than a “boss's man”? Can we get the technician 
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to think ot tile operator in terms of a human 
teins and not a robot made to obey? So long as drey think 
d each other in those terms no real partnershrp ™il be 
nossible and no democratic control can succeed. I hope 
Sat the Trade Union Congress, in spite of the vote at the 
ast Conference, will give its mind afresh to tins problem, 
t is one of the most vital, and urgent, problems confrontmg 
Trlde Unions-the building of a trado-un.on structure that 
Xnable the unions to take theid ^hare m the control ol 
the publicly owned industry of to-morrow. 


That, in outline, is the, kind of plan h want to see 
adopted for the reconstruction of the key mduatries, If 
we can induce the nation to adopt some such, plan, 
then I think, there will be some prospect of our tang 
able to mobilise the industrial resources of this nation for 
thp winning of the peace. 

The work done by the industries ol the country during 
the war has revealed some things that give solid hope fo. 
the success of such a plan if adopted. The war has shown 
that-there exists among our people the organising capacity, 
the technical ability, and the skilled craftsmanship necessary 
fo rebuild industry as a public service, ' 

What we have to do is to weld this organising genius, 
this technical ability, and this craftsmanship into a team 
that can develop a common will inspired by a common pur- 
pose Free industry from the restrictive control of fman- 
, ciers. Remove the dead hand of privilege. Sweep away 
the industrial nepotism that puts the wrong men m 
charge of operations. Give to all tho men engaged in in- 
dustry the feeling that they are working for the benefit o 
the whole nation. This will create a social purpose that 
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vill generate the social will that will make success certain, 
rhus we can lay the foundation of, a reconstructed industrial 
irganisation that will provide the foundation for the new, 
ind better, Britain of to-morrow. 


4. PLAN FOR THE LAND 
by L. F. EASTERBROOK 

In the first place, how much is it necessary to have a 
plan for the land? It was very much brought liome to 
me yesterday and this morning, because I have just come 
down from Northampton, As an example of how neces 
sary some sort of planning for the land is, I was up in 
Northamptonshire looking at the iron ore excavations. 
There are valuable iron ore deposits running underneath the 
fields of a large part of Northampton, Oxford and Warwick, 
and Rutland and Leicester as well, with a certain amount 
of soil lying over the top. Many years ago the ore used to 
be got out by hand. That was quite simple, for the excava- 
tions did not go down very deep and so did not make much 
of a mess ; but more recently they have invented wonderful 
machinery for doing that, and they can go down sixty 
and seventy feet taking off what they call the over-burden, i.e. 
the soil between the iron ore and the grass on the top, 
taking that off, throwing it down anywhere in spoil heaps, 
and leaving something that looks like the Grand Canyon in 
Colorado, running mile after mile through Nortlramptonshire. 
The spoil heaps, where they have thrown this earth to one 
side, cover thousands of acres. This was good land, which 
once supported Northampton farms and live-stock, and ulti- 
mately you and me ; and it is left like that. It is just left. 
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• -t-zTi triB frprriblG. It IS suicly & ciimc 3g3iiist 

irco"tet we should treat our national inheritance in 

““"whlt makes it worse is that it is absolutely unneccs- 

„ U ne”d never have been left like that, If .t had been 
sary. It nee ^ _ Report has now rccona- 

'“‘'/d^thlTtald'be the obligation ol the concern that 

r?he iron ore to put it straight again, it would all 
takes out the ,, 0 ,;^,^ b^. 

have bsei' yp.to-date machinery for pushing 

back tte soii into those huge galleys as well as this astound- 
back tne SOU nnw reallv was a mast 

ing You ®11 know what mechanical navvies 

eKtraordmary sight ^You ri! 1 

i"" * in Europe. The arm that holds the scoop looks like 
of HMS Rodney; the cabin is about the size o 

ti^ Cy day an acre of our country la being despoiled 

like that. An acre a day is put out of use. 

They tried growing trees on the spoil heaps. 1 

son who suggested growing tre^ was not mteres ted m om 
trv but only in something that would hide the ‘bd 
I'n so that they should not be seen. For trees w 11 n 
grow under those conditions without special care, and eve 
if they did, you could never harvest the crop when it w. 
readf The trees I saw were growing very badly mdeo 
and the workings are of the wrong kind of “1 at 

for efficient forestry. They run in long straggling si ips, at 
forestry should be in good square blocks to . J 

Money ds not the difficulty in this example. I lenty ol 
money is coming out of the land, but not a large enough 
prUtion of it is being put back. It is just bad national 

It mafa about £60 an acre to put those places straight 
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again. The royalties which tlie landowners concerned are 
receiving in Nottinghamshire average £264 an acre. In 
Oxfordshire they average £340 an acre, and in some of the 
other counties up to as much as £717 an acre.. Agricultural 
land as a rule is not worth more than £30 an acre to buy. 
So it would only have been necessary to have said that there 
was an obligation on the Company getting the ore to put 
the land straight again afterwards, and they would just have 
knocked £6a an acre off the royalty which they pay to the 
owner, and the ownet would still have been left quite well 
in pocket over it. That is an example of how bad it can be, 
Now let us consider a brighter picture. About a week 
ago I was down in Dorset, where I saw something quite 
encouraging on the other side. Dorset has anticipated the 
Scott Report in the quiet way they have down there, and 
they have a plan for Dorset that covers 95 per cent, of the 
country. Only a bit of the hinterland behind Bournemouth 
and Poole doesi not come into a planning scheme that has 
passed itsTinal stages and been fully accepted. They have 
there divided the county up into five or six areas, with a 
Committee in each area, and on each Committee the various 
interests are represented— agriculture, industry, owners, 
communications and so on. So when any land has to be 
taken from its agricultural use for a housing scheme or any- 
thing else, the Committee in the area is consulted, They 
naturally, if it is a question of taking agricultural land, go 
to the agricultural people on the Committee and say, “ We 
want land in such and such a place. Is that all right from 
your point of view ? ” The agricultural expert may say, 
"No, I don’t think it would be a very good piece of land to 
take, It is the best agricultural land in the district.” Or 
he might say, " It would knock the farm there in half, just 
leaving one half, and that half an unworkable unit. It would 
be better to take some land: a little farther south oi east. 
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, So <wi irood and would not be a consider' 

because there r 

able loss to agriculture. 

accept this ,.^^0 and without any upsets or 

JltL ttey have managed to plan the use of tor land 
in the county of Dorset quite successfully. They told ttie that 
C had purposely chosen this method of havmg five or s« 
tal committees and not talcing the county as a unit, becau* 
to each Committee feels That it has .ts own scheme and u 
toted in werlcing it i but if it were to ^me througlr re™ 
I’Atmiv thev would be inclitiGd to fed that it had been 
Ltd « and might even feel a sort of hostlHt, 
Zmt working something which was not a scheme of the,, 
OTO Anyhow, the experience of Dorset has been that you 
Tfar mL enthusiasm and far belter support for a sel,e,« 
if Von decentralise it in that way. Of course tee rs a 
central joint committee tor the whole country, that direct, 
nolicy and sees that tire schemes dovetail in. 

" That shows that we want some sort of scheme for 
use of the land, and also hew such a seheme could be mad. 
rwork and the kind of way in which it might work. 

Then there is the land itself, and how you arc go.ni 
to use it from an agrlciilturnl point of '''™' Jj , j,. 
very convenient, if it were possible to say. Well, all ri*j 
we will grow all the corn in a nice little block in East Anglia, 
we win produce all the milk out in the West , have al 
poultry grouped up in Lancasliire, because it is cih'^ a 
industry there and it is near the porta ; and in one way ■ ^ 
another we'll have a neat little 
But unfortunately, some of you may think a 
fortunately-it does not work out lllte that.^ “1^ ' ,, 

the whole has got to te on tlic basis of mixed farming, 
all-round business, for a variety of reasons. 

The main one can be very simply stated. H y 
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n growing the same thing in the same field year after year, 
field begins to get sick of tliat crop. No doubt it gets 
iie wrong collection of bacteria in the soil from this excessive 
pecialisation, which you will never find in Nature. Nature 
bhors specialisation. 

This has been illustrated in recent years by Sir George 
jtapledon, who has done wonderful work on grass. He is 
jrobably the greatest expert in grass living at this moment, 
^le recommends that you should put down a pasture field for f; 

1 certain number of years, three or four, or even five or six, 
according to conditions, and then plough it up. Take one 
or two corn or root crops in between the ploughings, so that 
you casli the fertility that has been stored up in the soil by 
the animals grazing and manuring it, and. turn that all into 
cash by the corn crop that you grow. Then, after a couple 
of years or so, grass it down again with fresh grass. That 
way you will get far better grass, far more productive pasture 
and far liealtluer soil than if you manage it on the old system 
of keeping it ijermanently in grass for twenty, thirty, forty 
years or more. We have to use the plough to plough up 
these grasses and sow the kind that will give you early 
grazing and good grazing. This is really what it amounts to ; 
that to get the best i>asture, yOu have to do a certain amount 
of arable farming over the greater part of this country. 

Agriculture, L always think, is rather like Ireland. There 
is nothing you can say about Ireland but you cannot state 
exactly the opposite and prove it up to the hilt. But, broad- 
ly speaking, over the greater part of our country what Sir 
George Stapledon says of agriculture is true. 

Do you realise the implications of that ? It means that 
if you want the most efficient and the cheapest milk produc- 
tion, you have to have tlie plough working round the dairy 
farm, playing its part in the farming there. You must plough 

for milk. 



Mixed farming means live-stock. First you will pro- 
hablv want cattle. Then you may find you want some grass 
sheep as well, because tliey eat the grasses ‘j® 

ea They like the little short grasses, cattle like the longer 
grasses Then you will get some pigs probably, because you 
have surplus small potatoes to give them, or surplus sk.m- 
med milk from the dairy, You will keep some poultry, be- 
cause you can fold them over your fields, and Hiey will 
improve them enormously by their manure, which is rich in 
\ nitrogen, and also byl their action of pecking at the gias. 

So there you get the whole system of mixed farming, which 
Multe opposL to specialisation. It means the most efflc 
ent kind of farming and the cheapest milk production. ^ 

But the implications of this are tliat, if we aie goii g 
to do it over our country generally, we cannot fad to have 
a considerable increase in its agricultural output. m e - 
traordinary thing is that this once, might have seemed a 
atXophfc thing to occur. In the more realistic times we 
a“g in at the moment, we thank God for increase ,n 
food output ; but there have been times when it might hfw( 
seemed™ visitation of the devil if your crops and live-stoe 
increased themselves ; for you could not sell the “ 

the market, prices fell, and success on the faim meant di. 

aster at the bank. , 

" I wouldn’t like to say how great that increase woul 

be. I can only tell you of a farmer I saw when I was to 
in Dorset. His was not by any means a farm winch n? 
gone derelict ; it was a farm whicli by pre-war 
had been farmed quite reasonably well. It had gone do^ 
a bit from the better times of fifteen to twenty years aj 
but was in reasonably good condition. A fresh man tooK 
over in 1938. He meant to be an all-grass farmer, ji 
producing milk and keeping a large head of ™ 

persuaded him to try this idea of Stapledon s, this alleina 
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. . t-Tp becan on that in 1938, and 

S; “e ovo.au « woaW 
hP 600 oer cent, toil the whole countiy. It would not. Bi^t 
fr believe, and Stapledon bears this out, that we could 
increase the live-stoclt that we could carry in “untiy 
Zurrh such a method of farming becoming general by some- 
S , e too per cent. Not by doing anything that could 
be regarded as stunt farming, but just by sound me hods of 
husbandry. Our forefathers were, on the whole, better far 
met tlm we are, although they had not quite the same 
Kientit inventions to help them, but they had a better in- 
stinct lor the land than we have had in recent yeai . 
Lapledon’s plan simply means the application of new 
taowledge to the methods and understanding of the land 

which JheyJrad.^ myself foresee, in any national plan, agri- 
culture turning over to eitcessive 

there will not be specialist tanns. i mm 

rr Litet garder. 

there may be certain can be 

is both possible ant esiia . ^ obviously 

to a considerable extent. It is a plough up these 

ing. You might say you were g g 

pastures at the ^ surTyou would get your good 

carefully managed. I jp, at least five or six 

grass over a large part of the count y 
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years. So you could throw more emphasis on the production 
of the grass part of the farm and less emphasis on the pro- 
auction of the wheat, barley and oats. 

Obviously it is going to be most imiwrtant, up to the 
limits of keeping the soil healthy, to work in our farming 
programme after the war with our nutiitional needs. But 
to me it does not make sense to tallc about feeding people 
with food to keep them healthy and not take steps to see 
that the land producing the food is kept healthy. To keep 
the land liealthy, it needs a change of crop from time to time. 

Then there is the question of whether we are going to 
alter the general lay-out of farms. There again nobody can 
lay down a hard-and-fast rule for the whole country. As 
you know, some \-ycop\Q have advocated very large concerns, 
10,000 acres and upwards, liighly mechanised, also rather 
specialist producers, in which it is claimed that greater use 
of machinery, and buying and selling on a bigger scale and 
so on will increase the efficiency of farming, No one yet has 
produced any figures to prove that tliat is so, or even to 
indicate that it might be so, The only figures that exist about 
that prove rather the opposite. They tend to show that it , 
is the farm of 75 to 150 acres that produces the greatest profit 
[ler acre and the greatest amount of food i>er acre. 

I'lie small faimei' must make his land produce inten- 
sively if he is to make a living ; whereas if you are farming 
10,000, 12,000 or 15,000 acres and are only leaving yourself 
a profit of ten shillings an acre, you are not doing too badly. 

1 should not have said myself that it ia ix)ssible for one 
man to look after more than 1,000 acres without a tremend- 
ous amount of delegation to other i^ple ; and it ia not every 
good farmer who is able to delegate or to organise a farm 
employing a large number of people. 

I was down at a ])Iace some months ago where something 
like that had been tried. For it is not new, this idea of 
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putting a great nunnber of small farms togetlrer and turning 
them into a large concern. It has been done many a time. 

I know of four instances myself, and in each case sooner or 
later the whole thing has disintegrated and has broken up 
into smallish farms again, as it used to be. This place, of 
which I am talking, was about 14,000 acres. Everything 
was done most scientifically. There was a Director of live- 
stock, a Director of machinery, a Director of cropping. I 
tliink there were five different directors altogether, and a farm 
manager. The result of that was that none of the Directors 
ever knew what the other Directors were doing, so they were 
usually working at cross-purposes, and the farm manager 
never knew what anybody was doing. There was a tre- 
mendous overhead staff, who kept every sort of statistics. 

The man who had gone into it was a wealthy man, or 
to-day he would be selling matches at the corner. He had 
even worked out what was the most economic length of 
furrow to plough, and had altered each field to fit this. And 
the whole thing was a complete failure. - 

I would not have expected it to have failed as badly as 
that I should have thought it likely he would have made 
as much money as a farm of 1,000 acres or so run by one 
man who knew his job, but the concern more or less had to 


wind up. , ... 

I think there is no doubt at all that many farms will 

have to be altered. Some need to be larger, others might 
well beeome smaller. A lot of the fields will certainly 
want squaring up, specially the ones under about 8 acres 
or so They are an awkward size, an awkward shap 
r^achinery. But there is not an awful lot to be gained by 
getting fields bigger than about 15 acres. My friend Roland 
Dudley who is an apostle of mechanisation and was one of 
tot to , start it, tells me that after you ge 
to 37 acres, there is no saving- whatever m the use of 
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machinery under such conditions ; that it is not cheaper pet I 
acre to cultivate a field of 50 acres than to cultivate one o! , 
27 or so ; in anything over 20 he has told me that the differ- ' 

ence was very, very small indeed. , „ , 

Having decided that we want to plan for the land, tlie 
kind of farming in a general sort of way which we would go 
in for and the sort of lay-out of farms to have, the nest 
thing is to see that we get the land used efficiently and pro- 
perly. I think that the work done by tlie County 'Wai 
Agricultural Committees has given us a very good line on 
how that might be done, how you could get control 
of the land and its use without necessarily taking ovei 
ownership of the land or making every farmer a Utth 
black- coated appendage of Whitehall. Lord Addison is far 
better fitted than I am to speak about this, because he is 
Chairman of the Bucks Committee, as I expect you all know. 

Broadly speaking, these Committees have had a wonder- 
ful effect upon farming. But first of all, there must be 
some encouragement to go ahead. It is very difficult indeed 
to exhort a depressed industry, an industry which lias lost 
hope, to make itself effifcient. Efficiency does not grow in 
surroundings of that sort. Efficiency comes when _ there i! 
some belief in the future, some belief that a job is wortl 
doing. The prices and the general set-up for the war hav 
created that amount of background for desire to go forwan 
and do a job : but the Committees have done a wonderii 
work in education, in getting a central plan carried out, an 
in getting the job put through, they provide a very inte 
esting example of how to put a national plan to woik. 

Our war-time agriculture is centrally conceived as 
centrally directed. It is planned by the Ministry of Agi 
culture in London, but the job is actually done by people li 
Lord Addison and his farmers in the counties concemt 
their County Committee appoints District Committees, win 
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plan fori the land 

acres of plough-land on your farm this winter I 
»me a ^g on Wednesday and see which is the best bit 
Tev meef and have a look round, and have a good tall 
nholt it and after George has explained why he should not 
plough lip any land at all, they come to an amicable decision 
and finish up with a cup of tea or something strongei, an 
toe it is. Sometimes it doesn't always end as happily as 
to There are always the awkward chaps, The non-cooper- 
Li’s For them there is compulsion. But ninety-seven tunes 
out of a hundred, compulsion never has had to be applied. 

The County Committees have proved an exceedingly 
goodlstrument lor getting jobs done. In ^ wa^"™ task 
a particularly — one, ~ 

SchTsomo cases and teach people how to use a plough 
ton In the Midlands and elsewhere there were top e 
riJe never used a — 

r ho"mbnistricts to teach farmers how to plough 

addition to that, which all had to be done very ^ickly^ 
.e have had a duitc 

1 -1 Thnt has been an enormous job for tnese 
while. Thai nas olui he such a heavy 

committees, Wter thejaj^^i ^ 

!hrw ^ into matters in greater detail and in a little more 
leisurely fashion. 
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But that points the way to some organisation on those 
lines ; by a central plan in London, carried out by decentral- 
ised groups of people, continuing, I hope, to work on a vol- 
untary basis, because I do believe very much in encouraging 
the attitude of public service in this country. When you 
have been about a bit in one or two other countries, one 
realises that we are very inclined to undervalue in England 
the amount of public goodwill and public service that peo- 
ple in this country are willing to give for no financial reward. 

If, as seems inevitable, the State is going to play a 
greater part in our livea after this war, give us more security 
in various ways, then it is going to be all the moie important 
that there should be a two-way service and that something 
should be going back in the way of voluntary service from 
the individual to the State. OUierwise we are all going to 
become enervated dole- recipients, waiting to have the next 
ng thrown to us, That would be bad. If we are going 
liave the State playing a larger part in our lives, we must 
[tribute something more in the way of service to the State. 
At the present time some 6,000 fanners are doing a 
‘V big job. They are giving tlieir time for no financial 
rd at all in service on these County War Committees, 
seem a useful kind of body to control agriculture up to 
)oint of seeing that anyone who enjoys the privilege of 
pying English land uses it properly ; and if he misuses 
t.and refuses to mend his ways, then it is only right that he 
hould be turned off it. because land is a very limited commo- 
:y in tliis country. 

If somebody makes a mess of a factory, in the long run 
does not matter ; another man will come along, build an- 
ler factory, run it better and that will produce the goods 
stead. That is not so on the land, however. Every acre 
lat is not producing what it could means that amount of 
10(1 lost to this country and that amount of wealth. So we 
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miot afford to have land misused, and if we are not going 
0 let farmers misuse the land, also we must not let land- 
owners do so. 

Some of you may say, “Yes, but are we going to have 
anv landowners ?“ That I do not know. I don't think we 
should be frightened to look words in the face. We never 
in England. That is why we have got quite good at 
compromise, because we are more interested in the way a 
thine works than in what it sounds like. ^ ^ 

You cannot take agriculture out of politics, because it 
nart of the daily lives of a great many people in this 
country and so polite must affect it. But you can to a very 
gl extent take agriculture out of polrte arrd ^ 
on some kind of a general plan among the partis for agn- 
culture There is so much goodwill — 1 am sure l^r 
0 “ll agree-on all aides in the House of lx,rds and h 
Lse of Commons towards 

,„„g way towards that. But j « ,,, , 

ihtnk too theoretically. By uiat i mcdu w 

.I^Will the plan work ?” not “ Is it in line with such and . 

a theory ? '' Don't forget that the working of 

asT understand it, is dependent upon a background of 

“"^Ct"a to-morro. 

voS f - 

been in before, we shou g democratic 

- - f“s 

ing to become a ’"f P™*' , , n,a„y parts of the country, 

in the old days it did work n d ^outh-weat, the 

especially m the nort . _ ^ connection with agn- 

landowner still does a first r 
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But that points the way to some organisation on those 
lines ; by a central plan in London, carried out by decentral- 
ised groups of people, continuing, I hope, to work on a vol- 
untary basis, because I do believe very much in encouraging 
the attitude of public service in this country. When you 
have been about a bit in one or two other countries, one 
realises that we are very inclined to undervalue in England 
the amount of public goodwill and public service that peo- 
ple in this country are willing to give for no financial reward. 

If, as seems inevitable, the State is going to play a 
greater part in our lives after this war, give us more security 
in various ways, then it is going to be all the more important 
that there should be a two-way service and tliat something 
should be going back in the way of voluntary service from 
the individual to the State. Otherwise we are all going to 
become enervated doie-recipients, waiting to have the next 
thing tlirown to us. That would be bad, If we are going 
to have the State playing a larger part in our lives, we must 
contribute something more in the way of service to the State. 

At the present time some 6,000 farmers are doing a 
pretty big job. They are giving their time for no financial 
reward at all in service on tliese County War Committees. 
They seem a useful kind of body to control agriculture up to 
the point of seeing that anyone who enjoys tire privilege of 
occupying English land uses it properly ; and if he misuses 
it -and refuses to mend his ways, then it is only right that he 
should be turned off it, because land is a very limited commo- 
dity in this country. 

If somebody makes a mess of a factory, in the long run 
it does not matter ; another man will come along, build an- 
other factory, run it better and that will produce the goods 
instead. That is not so on the land, however. Every acre 
that is not producing what it could means that amount of 
food lost to this country and that amount of wealth. So we 
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annot afford to have land misused, and if we are not going 
lio let farmers misuse the land, also we must’ not let land- 
^^vvners do so. 

u Some of you may say, “Yes, but are we going to have 
tVy landowners T That I do not know. I don't think we 
l\hould be frightened to look words in the face. We never 
I’^re in England. That is why we have got quite good at 
ticompromise, because we are more interested in the way a 
Pthing works than in what it sounds like. 

You cannot take agriculture out of politics, because it 
gis part of the daily lives of a great many people in this 
i country and so politics must affect it. But you can to a very 
t large extent take agriculture out of party politics and 
^ on some kind of a general plan among the parties fc 
t culture. There is so much goodwill— I am sure Lore 
I son will agree— on all sides in the House of Lords i 
1 House of Commons towards agriculture, that we ca 
1 long way towards that. But we shall not do tha 
* think too theoretically. By that I mean we shoul 
'* Will the plan work ?’’ not " Is it in line with such a 
a theory ? ” Don’t forget that the working of our der 
as we understand it, is dependent upon a backgn 
understanding among all the parties concerned, 

For if a new party were elected to power to- 
' and it just voted out all the legislation of the party 
been in before, we shouldn't get anywhere. So t 
! got to be that sort of an agreement to make our df 
- Uem work, in order to prevent one party just ( 

out the work of another. _ -j ,_i 

It may be that it is too late to 8®^ 
ing to become a live profession again. or 
in the old days it did work, and in ^"V Parts rf ft 

psneciallv in the north of England and the ^ut 
especiaty rate iob in connection 

landowner still does a first-rate j 




But that points the way to some organisation on tliose 
' lines ; by a central plan in London, carried out by decentrab 
i^d groups of people, continuing, I hope, to work on a vob 
' untary basis, because I do believe very much in encouraging 
the attitude of public service in this country. When you 
have been about a bit in one or two other countries, one 
realises that we are very inclined to undervalue in England 
the amount of public goodwill and public service that peo- 
ple in this country are willing to give for no financial reward, 

If, as seems inevitable, the State is going to play a 
greater part in our lives after this war, give us more security 
in various ways, then it is going to be all the more important 
that there sliould be a two-way service and that something 
should be going baclr in the way of voluntary service from 
the individual to the State. Otherwise we are all going to 
become enervated dole-recipients, waiting to have the next 
thing thrown to us, That would be bad. If we are going 
to have the State playing a larger part in our lives, we must 
contribute something more in the way of service to the State. 

At the present time some 6,000 fanners are doing a 
pretty big job, They are giving their time for no financial 
reward at all in service on these County War Committees, 
They seem a useful kind of body to control agriculture up to 
the point of seeing that anyone who enjoys the privilege of 
occupying English land uses it properly ; and if he misuses 
it. and refuses to mend his ways, then it is only right that he 
should be turned off it, because land is a very limited commo- 
dity in this country. 

If somebody makes a mess of a factory, in the long run 
it does not matter ; another man will come along, build an- 
other factory, run it better and that will produce the goods 
instead. That is not so on the land, however. Every acre 
that is not produdng what it could means that amount of 
food lost to this country and that amount of wealth. So we 
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But that points the way to sotne organisation on those 
lines ; by a central plan in London, carried out by decentral- 
i^d groups of people, continuing, I hope, to work on a vol- 
untary basis, because I do believe very much in encouraging 
the attitude of public service in this country. When you 
have been about a bit in one or two other countries, one 
realises that we ate very inclined to undervalue in England 
the amount of public goodwill and public service that peo- 
ple in this country are willing to give for no financial reward. 

If, as seehis inevitable, the State is going to play a 
greater part in our lives after this war, give us more security 
in various ways, then it is going to be all the more important 
that there should be a two-way service and that something 
should be going bade in the way of voluntary service from 
the individual to the State. Otherwise we are all going to 
become enervated dole-recipients, waiting to have the next 
thing thrown to us. That would be bad. If we are going 
to have the State playing a larger i}art in our lives, we must 
contribute something more in the way of service to the State. 

At the present time some 6,000 farmers are doing a 
pretty big job. They are giving their time for no financial 
reward at all in service on these County War Committees. 
They seem a useful kind of body to control agriculture up to 
the point of seeing that anyone who enjoys the privilege of 
occupying English land uses it properly ; and if he misuses 
it -and refuses to mend his ways, then it is only right that he 
should be turned off it, because land is a very limited commo- 
dity in this country. 

If somebody makes a mess of a factory, in tlie long run 
it does not matter ; another man will come along, build an- 
other factory, run it better and that will produce the goods 
instead. That is not so on the land, however. Every acre 
that is not producing what it could means that amount of 
food lost to this country and that amount of wealth. So we 
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nnot afford to have land misused, and if we are not going 
let farmers misuse the land, also we must not let land- 
vners do so. 

Some of you may say. “Yes, but are we going to have 
ly landowners?” That I do not know. I don’t think we 
lould be frightened to look words in the face. We never 
re in England. That is why we have got quite good at 
ompromise. because we are more interested in the way a 
hing works than in what it sounds like. 

You cannot take agriculture out of politics, because it 
5 part of the daily lives of a great many people in this 
.'ountry and so politics must affect it. But you can to a very 
large extent take agriculture out of party politics and agree 
on some kind of a general plan among the parties 
pjilture. There is so much goodwill— I am sure Lord Ad i- 
son will agree-on all sides in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons towards agriculture, that we can get a 
ta WBy towards that, But we shall not do that .( we 

thil too theoretically. By that I mean we 
“ Will the plan work ?" not " Is it in line with such and such 
a theory ’ " Don't forget that the working of our democracy, 
as we understand it, is dependent upon a tackground of 

end it iust voted out all the Jekislati^ 

7to ho^hat iort of an agreement to 

Um woik, in order to prevent one party just cancelling 

out the work of anothen individual landown- 

It may be that it is too late to get moiv 

ing to become a '’J,® irmany parts of the country, 

in the old days it did work, and m m y P the 

especially ” ,nteTob in connection with agri- 

landowner still does a first-ra 
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culture, I-Ic was not just a rent receiver : there is no place 
for the landowner who is only that in agriculture. He has 
responsibilities. He has a job to do. His job is to provide 
a large part of the permanent capital, the cottage buildings, 
farmhouse, land drainage and farm roads, and so on, and 
to give leadership. Don’t let us forget that the countryside 
wants leadership pretty badly to-day. You don’t get it very 
much from the small farmer. You would hardly expect it 
to come from there, If the landowner is wirat he ought to 
be, he should be able to give leadership. And he would run 
the home farm partly as a demonstration farm, where far- 
mevs on his estate can come and see the latest ways of doing 
tilings ; I mean showing, if he can, how the latest improve- 
ments of science can be aj^phed on a sliictly business basis 
to farm the land better. 

And he has another job to do. Agriculture is getting 
more and more complicated ; more and more capital for fairly 
large installations iS required. Grass drying,;, for example. 
A first” class grass drier costs £1,200 oi £1,500 to-day. Quite 
obviously a man fanning 300. 400 or 500 acres cannot afford 
to put in anything like that. That is the sort of job which 
the landowner could do. He coulcj liave a central grass 
drier where his tenants could bring their grass to dry ; 
and, of course, pay to have the job done. 

He could set up an estate cultivating service, where 
central tractors and tractor ploughs could plough the fields 
of the small farmers on that estate in return for the appro- 
priate payment. He could set up a central buying and sell- 
ing agency on that estate, because, as you all know, you get 
tilings on better terms if you buy them in large lots than If 
you are dealing in penny packets. The landowner, in fact, 
should be able to provide many of the advantages of large- 
scale farming without its disadvantages. 

So, if we can attract the right kind of i^ersons back into 
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iwnership again, and if they will carry out their res- 
onsibilities, do their job and have confidence in the industry 
^ as to invest moneyi in it, there is a part for them to fulfil. 

{ it can be done successfully, my own feeling is tliat it will 
iDrobably work better than if it were done by bureaucracy, 
ciian if you had some anonymous kind of person in charge 
i,of a district, who had to refer back to London before he 
icould give a decision, You have to have quick decisions in 
agriculture. That is one reason why these big concerns are 
•so often failures. You plan the whole work to-night ; you 
rhave your foreman in and tell him what he is to do to-tnor- 
> row. To-morrow comes and there is a change in the 
! weather, and the whole thing is different. You have to alter 
your plans at a moment’s notice. That is going on all the 
time, There are no two days where the problems are quite 
tire same if you are running a farm. That is what ireople 
living in town furd it difficult to realise. 

So I do feel that if we can get the right kind of owner 
on to the land again it is worth having him. even if at the 
same time the State is acquiring more land for various rea- 
sons. It lias l:ieen acquiring more land steadily for years 


I would come to the last point of all, and that is that 
whatever plan we have for agriculture in England, it is no 
Id om- iust Bitting down hore rate Bmugly in to very 
favoured little corner of the world, and thinking, e , no 
we are all right. After the war we have drawn up our agricul- 
tural plan. To blagea with what happens » ev^ ^ 
We are just going to squat down here nnd bav^n h U 
A A- mvn” It will not work out liRe tnai. wc 

1 in the past how it does not work out like that, 

have seen in the pasi now « /lorirpriation 

because the bad times come, 

when prices fall everywhere and food becomes ^ 
indeed. Then tlie people in this country, ar 
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hard times, will turn round and say, “To biases with this 
Arcadia of yours. We are in a bit of a spin. We dont 
know what to do for money. If we can buy at half the 
price from abroad, we’ll jolly well do so.” And the whole 

plan collapses. r tt j 

Even a country of the size and resources of the United 

States of America found that they could not live m isolabon, 
not only from a military point of view but even economical- 
ly : so I am quite sure that we cannot, and we have got to 
take our part in drawing up an international scheme by 
which the first job which the farmers of the world have to 
do is to feed the world. 

Freedom from, want, we say, m the Atlantic Chaiter. 

If we are serious about that, it means that we have to have 
a farming plan for the whole world. There was a great deal 
of hunger in the world before the war. and there is not going 
to be that enormous surplus of food which used to find its 
way here because very few other countries would take it. 

In fact, to my mind, there would be something really 
rather disgusting in. the spectacle of us in this countiy, be- 
cause we happen to be fairly rich— we are not so rich any 
longer, but we are still better off than many counbies^ 
sitting back in our corner and taking this surplus food fro 
the world, because we were too lazy, or too wedded to th 
principles of usury, to use our own acres to grow that fooc 
for ourselves and let the surplus food go to) the people who 
really required it. 

If we are going to have freedom from want, it does 
-mean that there will bd less foodj available to come here, 
and that we shall have to play our part 'in a world scheme 
for seeing that the food produced goes to the people who 
are hungry. 

That is not such an impossible dream as you mignl 
think. A year ago I went all througli tlie Middle West of 
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} America, talking to the farmers there on these lines. The 
Middle West people are supposed to be isolationist, “ cannot 
see beyond the parish pump.” But what actually happened 
was this. I talked to about thirty meetings of farmers 
through the Middle West. I always said that kind of thing 
to them, and they said, “ Yes, that is grand. That is what 
we have thought about for years. Won’t you get your 
farmers to come out here to talk to us about it ? Let s make 
a start next month.” 

So, not] only on humane lines, but if we are going to 
make our agricultural plan work, we have to have stabilised 
TgtuZal conditionB all over the world aa part of this 
general plan, which is, to summarise very briefly : 

First of all, planning control of the physical 
i use of the land, control of what it produces, of the 
i size and shape and nature of the units that prodvKe it ; 
control of the people concerned in the job, farmers and land* 
owners ; and integrating that, making it part of a world plan 
after the war, in which the first job of farming is to feed 
the people who are hungry. 


5. FREEDOM FROM IDLENESS 
by SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 

I had hoped to talk this afternoon about my Report on 
Social Insurance, because I hoped it would 
lished before to-day. Let me say at once, the fact that t 
has not been published before to-day is entirely my fault 
and nobody else’s. Nobody has tried to sabotage or deay 
the Report, It has simply taken rather longer to ge otn 
—that does sometimes happen— than one expected, u , as 
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Kiiohori T cannot ssy ^ woicl about it, an^ 

‘I". “ riSle Tr Aat I shall say , to-day that vviU 
giv^you any indication whatever of what is in that Report. 

I have tad, at very short notice, to choose an entirely 
Bubiecf there has been no d.mculty m choosing, 
diffeient su j - rlpfined for myself the general aims of 
some ,0 t, by naming live giant evils 

Tf T rto b dc^ disease. 

which have to be destW ^ ^ 

Ibourthe Xta idleness, how we avo to get freedom [tom 
»«! meaning by that freedom from mass or prolonged 

“"'TmeTom^from want and freedom from idleness are to 

me eSy different subjects. When I was young and flip- 

nan 1 used to go about saying that no, man I ever h cw 
pant, 1 n.ea k 

‘'“‘^se'd him rstarve was want of income with which to buy . 
caused him 0 

things. 1 use ® .. at Oxford and Cambridge 

peopie, the Heads f ^ months of 

Ind yet s" I knew' they did j^tal 

fl" Ch"il mSI r«t 

(mm nhvsical want, by ensuring an income for them, i,. 

very inadequate procedure. First of all, 

ly to have a subsistence income ; second, qui c ap< 

income, what people really want is a job, and ^ 1 * wine 

aeeins to them worth doing. That is what ™ 

talk about to-day, freedom from idleness, which u . V 

much more important subject than freedom from want. 

It is more important in itself, because, a 
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said, no man wants to eat the bread of idleness. It is more 
!^lropoitant psychologically, because anxiety at this moment 
' [ about what is going to happen to each man, who has not a 
^■'nice comfortable safe position, such as one in the Govern- 
ii^ent or in Master’s Lodgings at Oxford, anxiety about what 
\ is going to happen to them after this wan is the greatest 
t trouble of most people who have given up what 
' were doing before and whose future 'is unoertain. 

whether they are in the fighting forces or in some new 
' industrial job. Freedom frtomf idleness is more (impor.tant 
! than freedom from want, but also it is a question that is 
I more controversial than most of the others with which one is 
concerned on the home front. 

' There is no political issue about social insurance. Social 
insurance is not a party question at all. There is no politi- 
cal issue about education, dealing with ignorance. There is 
no political issue about disease, the importance of health 
services. But on this question of how and by what methods 
one is going to avoid prolonged unemployment after the war. 
there may be a very large political issue. 

I am really here to find out, to ask you to go and find 
out whether there is going to be a great political issue on 
this : I hope that there isn’t because of all the other recon- 
.-uction problems, securing freedom from idleness .s no only 
e most important but also the most urgent ""'r* 

the social services. No Hrst-rate dtsaster would hap- 
-n if you left them untouched till alter the war. 
i g you ought to, hut no Tt 

el The same with thT b" ca^: 

f health services and a lot of school . 

:ave the problem of avoiding mass unemp oyment a ter t 

to be considered only when the war 
le considered now— during the war ■ ‘ 

3f all the reconstruction problems. Fma y, 
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ai.cuH 0. me — jr™"" re 

here with a ready ^;H y^stet- 

had to change roy different things, and I 

day I was “ topLisation, I have come to 

must crave your ndulgence for . 2 

t ‘‘"fh; — mat we can frnd ah agreed 

after me war? productive employment 

question or duest'™ ■ 

maintained >" mainly by the eye- 
tained successfully. I ^ competition 1 

tern of private enterprise t^e liberal; 

controlled by price mec a . practically in 

capitalistic, economic .f ealled it a system, 
me world --p™ ^ qnarchy, as some 

?ind, of course, it is y producer the servant 

’’"*You may begin to think I am a contrary per^n 

WheleV t s’le a Conservativemuto. I am — to 

cay to them: that i there were I l,„pq, 

arfglVM^'ists,"! 'am inclined to stress ot'w ^ 
of view, and the merits f 

bete th^warT did do something towards avoidance of 
mass unemployment, not enough but something, “ ‘ 

certainly did enable us to have a continually 
of living, through the nineteenth century, acioss the last wa 
and across the period between the two wars. 

As I have said elsewhere, private enterprise at puvat 
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Isk is a good ship, and a ship that has broug^vt ® tat 
t produced some unemployment always. I j 

Ime unemployment in any industrial syst^ .a » Atsmte 
^fcrtime You must get some unemployment m any 
“ system. But private enterprise ™ 

thrL wars didn't result merely in short unemployment. 

Tt in more serious ways. 

The private enterprise system at private ns , as w 
knew h bTtween the two wars, did not give one any gu^ 
roinst mass unemployment, prolonged unemployme , 
rh rourme” in idleness for yearn and years together. 
Thfe werftwo main failures : (1) it did not prevent tachc- 
al fluctuation of trade, bringing a 

war to peace, cknrfpH to return to the 

national trade, failed to readjust herself^ 

Private enterprise is a good sbip. ^ ^ 

is a fair-weather ship the two wars, 

and it was not suited to t e pe enterprise at pri- 

In war we always do giv i P 
vate risk, and then we find to our surp ^ "p ° Jlly no 

« — Hr men ta" me L it is im- 

possible to abolish unemploymerit, 

that must be so since you say ’ ' lifetime, once 

unemployment has been a is e „ ^,111 not say 

in the last ^ve occasionally there is a 

it is wholly abolished. ^ ^ munitiori 

little unemployment on good wages m some 
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r » • !,nrt plsewhere, but generally speaking it is abolished, 
factories and ^ you get 

How does ‘ha P productive effort ol 

the industry of the m 
the country, guided by 1 

r'!f You'grnational planning and national execution ol 
State. You g ^eT* 

the national plan Jo' be 1™ in order to win the war, 
“"JT Jherie of the men, machines and factories avail- 
af meet those needs, and adapts these resources in order 
able to m national planning and national 

exJuTioZ rm is the first condition on which you abolish 

“"SylorSinbartiers to the free use o, .hour 
and^LUurces for production, and you bring ataut^n 

tam rdemnTfoTfatot'^vrZk and indiscrimb 

tidier ofa slilor because it was not his iob before, nor is 
he kept from bein^an airman ^oWier J 

rt"o mat gets eLnded beyond the 

SngTorces into industry. You get the -'a-t.on of^every 
Tfind of restriction ; you get people being ca e 
unt what they have been used to doing, but new jo . ■ 

the two conditions on which unemp» 
-bolished in war-national planning and fluidity of all 
lurces, We are driven to “-t nahonal 
ning and direction and fluidity of resources in 
because war violently changes our "oo s^ W . 

to beat our ploughshares into swords, Po^aps mv 

reeard to Mr. Hudson and the Ministry of Agiiculturc, 
ought to use some other phrase, because we want oven r«oi 
ploughshares than ever before. Let me say that we have 
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tnvn neace production into war production. 

The e^d of the war will cause the reverse process of 
heating swords into ploughshares •. turning war 
„eace production ; and over and above that, 

Z war will undoubtedly call for a great chan^ m 
dtotion of our productive effort. We cannot ell al he 

changes that we shall find in the 
\vnrld when this war ends— what foi mstan 
done to the sources of mbber supply or of “ 

„hber But we do know that in, one respect we shall find a 
Irfeteirdifeent economic world after this war than 
Misted before. We shall have lost practically the whole o 
I nveslments overseas, and therefore we shall get none of 
I of raw materials and food from *road a 
uavment of interest on our overseas loans. I ttok 
dear that we shall very likely have lost a great deal of on 

:'CLg services, 'f 

IZ rZ ■ we Zst iravrimports both of food 

;:C rliateZs, and we shall be able to pay for them only 
XZre'Zwill be absolutely vital for this country to 
develop a vigorous ' nraZeZlob.’“ U 

Zdr.Tzrs:Liyr.mZ, Th^^ 

;;; 

rr tCne““;oultaveZd a complete 
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industrial revolution. In the last war Russia collapsed te- 
fo« rsmll part of the strength of a much weaker Germany 
O' ^ mil have the Soviet Union industnaiised so far that 
n'^and up alone to almost the whole weight of the on- 

'‘“ttaLverycuftdgmeXTnd I have very detoite 
judgments upon the Soviet system as applied to this country 
-I^ill say at once that I do not want it for this country 
th ^hievement of Russia is a most imptea^we f enomenon 
‘’"d a most impressive proof of the 
change by resolute national planning. For rapid change 
Tprodlctive effort one dare not trust to the pr ce 
mechanism or to private enterprise at private “sk. ro 
change of that sort one needs a national plan and national 

“'“wThave got to readjust ourselves to new conditions 
after this war. This has two consequences ; 

(a) it makes vital the fluidity of resources . 

\b) it makes it clear that we must have a “ahota 
plan for the use of our resources after this wav to meet out 

Whether or not that means executing *0 a 

direct extenaon of State activity is a question that I y 
want to discuss with you. But that you must have a plan 
a design, of how our resources shall be used to meet ou 
npwis I think there is no doubt at all. 

What does national planning mean? T® 

that somebody in behalf of the State 

of how all the resources available can be 

needs which we know of. You make a sc e 
resources, your man and woman power, youi factoiies d 
your machinery. You set out what you could ^ . 

what you could not produce without great changes and must 

get from abroad. 
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Oa the other side you have to make a sehedule of 

,eeds-the food you need, materials, houses " 

not forgetting purchasing power abroad. That 
7 wl 0 ^ because it is very easy to say 
“ '’ fa ™ to be any amount of work in this country. 

Z r wfiuid employed most usefuiiy and with 
It 4nefit to our remote descendants in building enormous 
Cmb^oThouses, schools and arterial roads Houses 
hrvtiti and arterial roads are quite excellent things in thei 
: V ut frorl thf point of view of post-wad planning they 
ril sufcr rom the common defects that you cannot eat any 
of hem nd you cannot export any of them. Those are 

capital, and y .^change 

people in the Aigentme aim 

for them the food you would like to eat. xou m 

"“^That is going to be more difficult than meeting the do- 
. ^ J ^ fnv housing and education and all the 

mestic needs» needs to ^ gut difficult or not, 

t- if tiint we have m this countiy. » . • i*i 

rest of It b Peking that design is like 

you have to mate t t g 

making a plan for a pl^,, a 

satily all be cained ^ particular 

campaign, you say, . . ^len I must 

, A plan is what we must have. could 

The making of a design, s row different from 

be met with the resources we ave, i differ* 

that design, just as planning a battle qu 
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prit from conducting ^ti ^ fUnt 

Having made our plan, the next stage is to say that, 

since te maintenance of productive employment is ab» lute- 
rvit^we shall be prepared to use the whole power of the 
State to execute the plan, so far as it is necessaiy. 

Having said, that, you then have to considei what is 
the best method of executing it. How do we mean that 
ilstry in fact shall be conducted ; and there you come to 
Se question in executing a plan, how much room is there 
going to be lor private enterprise at private risk and foi the 
wofit motive? It is on that that I want to refer to that 
Cv interesting and, to me, extremely encouraging pamphlet 

which has been published “jq p^j, 

red and twenty leaders of industry, called A National ro icy 

for Industry." To my mind every reasonable man oug i 
lor inousiry namohlet with its proof of 

welcome the appearance of that I»™1™ “ , 

the serious and patriotic spirit in which ^ 

this country are approaching the problems of the afteima h 

ofTmitiylt." athlet is a plan for the preserva. 
L ol piUe enterpri* as the basis of — icjstem. 

in most fields though not necessarily in all fields, as an niter 
X trstate ownership, but it is td be private enterpu 

largeiy reflated so as to check n 

is assumed that there will be associations P'« ^ 

each industry with statutory powers, subject to appeal and 

to a Central Council of Industry. 

I am not going to pass judgment upon that plan, 

confess I do not approach any plan which 

the hands of the groups of producers m an industry vvith 

very great sympathy. I very much doubt whethei pubi 
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, . . . sufficient alternative to comiretition in control- 

opinion IS a suffi ^ consumer, But 

rr^V^xamine plan for the control 

I feel bound t condemning it 

”'r„Thand The authors of the pamphlet say that amal- 
• = 1 not (tenerally in fact exploit the consumer, I 
rfh te true that to some extent an amalgamation, even 
’10,^0 monopoly in its own field, may not exploit 

l::^s^=^::t:"the^ervantoft. 

rrtimt r 

the serving of the consumei. _ producer, 

that industry does seive e ^ is the right method 

Of course, whether - of methods 

“ “t, obviously tee The 

iSe l lnTdirffirent ways of influencing the course of 
general r-cial control, wh«^^^ 

SlCatotortan?^^ 

ment.- vff„r,xnt vuavs in which the State 

Then there are many 1,, .tries There is the con- 

can try to inlluencc particular industries, There 

trol of investments. ^ there is 

Then, what I" iug of production 

a possibility of influencing import- 

through the control of raw materials. 
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. j ^ 1 think it is very likely that a control ol our 

ant indeed. I . them to particular purposes 

TTot to stoaluable circumstances for executing 
may be one ® «« maintenance of employment 

any plan we may mase lui 

"""mtohere are the big services like transport and elec- 
ttioity. It seems obvious *at 

'““i’S;.*”*.' rt 

monopoly corporations. You ^ 

^ '’t: f—al tto we have to do is to consider, 
having m“ Plan, which is to best method for execut- 

thato^ to method of — 
two further recuisltes for "" “^Xlth of war. 

""Trst r “r " — maclune^ 

Quite obviously ^"in of Gov- 

“aLTntotypesof pub..^^^ 

service is Car ^^ 

“rru : ^eat‘ dXf hr the Civil Service, a^ I 

Lot -- LeLo 

out having Government machinery *h>ch can make it, a 
that means you must have an E— Gene 
cannot get that out of the Treasury, f 'f , “ 
of one particular purpose i you cannot get 
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a,ental Committees. You cannot make a plan without 

r™ to.ToHnstance, could you use your control of te 
railway services of the country to serve a na ional economic 
tv irnotrody had made a policy which it could serve? 

Tnd 'there is nohody to make a national economic policy, 
f „ makinu a national economic policy does not mean 
tv a meeting of executive Ministers, in a hurry, or a 
etc ordepartmental officials, busy with other things 

t decide. It means that somebody has 

T »tlt of hard work by thinking of economic problems in 
ttr to make a plan and a policy. Revision of Government 
t::hin:tt « the new tasks that have to be done is 

“Ttricond requisite is the fluidity of resources and 
n nep of barriers to the transfer of men from one typ 
IT anothe TWs is just as necessary as the making 

fTnlatite f. Nothing that any British Govemmen 
of a plan nseii, we had Governments of 

could ime done-and, bet- 

several political ^ade it possible for all the 

ween the as miners, or the unem- 

unemployed miners t g shipbuilders, or tlie 

ployed shipbuilders to ge textile operativ- 

^employed T^TTnTport t^t « ^ne. I 
rthnh things could h- i«n d» toj. thc^ 

not in their own ™ io „hat is wanted 

be prepared to change th d 

r r™ "bS Ts”: C hard doctrme. We 
Tvery lond of doing w^ave 

very conservate, want™ t ^g^ ^ ^ 

Tto Ce. Tdo not think we need go anywhere near as 
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^ nnp side or the Russians 
tar as either the Americans, o ^ 

on the other side i m o^er J compelled to 

unemployment ? Unemployment insurance is 

take any job that to their own job, 

one of the ways to ma e P ^ purpose, and 

warriTtS'^ British invention. But it can be carried 
Now, let me try to sum ^""the war is the 

First, maintenance 0 emp problems of 

most *""»:■" doer not mean abolition of all un- 
reconstmction. unemployment is inevitable, 

employment. So stopping it ; a 

on at least no J * ™ioyment through changes in place 
certain amount of unemp ^ ^ no great harm, 

and form of production „ot disastrous. Bui 

To be idle for a few, week ^ ^ j,. 

avoidance of o,t difficult of all the problems 

the most important f ^^ost urgent of all these 
of reconstruction, It is als .,. „,ust be agreed 

problems, because the me . 

and settled during the " , ^ ^^yting forces, or war 

aged on war service, whctl confidence that 

factories, or ° for maintaining employ- 

the Government had efe ive 

"nUd, it is not possible to trust for this ™a— 
of employment to the methods of die last peace ^ 

enterprise without p”"^nctive effort in the diffi- 

necessary readjustt^nt of P 

cult transition period after tne war. 
essential, however the plan is executed. 
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9 : Third any further extension of State activity in the 

® w involves reconsideration of the machmery 

''T^thod of Government, including both the central 
^and personnel of the administration. 

^“''Tourtir^lterUness m change jobs and fewer 

■ ‘’“'fU* "“xecX'oT'any national plan for te 
Fifth, in . , preserve initiative 

maintenance of i, ti^t of discover- 

and enterprise P ^ enterprise at 

inghow to leta 1 necessity of national plan- 

p,ivate risk in the t»st with ^ p.hers, ■ 

ning in the aftermat r o ' ^ats.m that the solution 

thinking and one'of '°he constituents of one of 

1 Speaking as X do to 0 definite view 

the great^poUtical parties, 

as to the relations of i ^ devoting 

enterprise, let me say I am glad you 

yourselves to the stu y 0 ^ open-mindedly— 

„iu do so thoroughly d-P— to be 

seeking agreement I eompromise and agree- 

open-minded, inai y Uc The maintenance of 

r- »■ “* 

liberty. , . to a friend of mine 

When I was talking on 1 ^ 

the other day, he said, i hi it I am sure your plan 

which would maintain employment, but I am 

would destroy essential British ^ destroy 

I replied, “ Not at al . ^ ^g,.g 5 , to- 

any essential British liberties and I sboui 
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^ivuig them up on any * 

liberties? They are : thought illustrated by the 1 

openly at any j^n, whether in Trade Unions 

oHn^::Ss;™r;::-e;Part^ 

an essential British liberty. j^^solute 

Third, some '^''oice of J ^ ^ 

freedom, in the sense t ly one is wanted in 

Archbishop of Canterbu y, ~ J freedom 

the country. But, subject to that mn 

to choose your job. [.-eedom with personal income. 

' \rd"o s“ P ovidedyou have enough to meet 
Freedom to spend or save, pi 

your first needs. j did not regard 

1 went on to say to my the power 

private ownership of the means of production as an 

to employ other people on t j not 

essential British liberty f®"’' ® d myself as free a 

do so for the good reason that I regar^ 

Briton as there « ® ^ my fife except a fountain- 

any means of productio ownership of means of pro- 

pen. To me the ques ion of * ovfn“V P ^^^^dal Britisli 

duction is not a matter o . ,^j„d you, 

liberty. It is a question of meOiod, a oev 
’I’^hinh it has been a g»d devi-n tta 

Some initiative and chang , private owner- 

have come in the past has een J private enteiprise 
.Hip of ^ ‘P 

at private risk. ^ s^ime resub. 

whether you ^o wtot f m,y, discover 

I ask you to try to find th t ^ with te 
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nrivate enterprise in a substantial part ot the 
retention of privat reasons that you 

''"“(1) For its own sake. Private enterprise has been a 

r!.r"thfsake of agreement with other people who 
(2), For the saK Unless you get agree- 

are in favour you may find great difficul- 

“"‘’''TriM fplan for maintaining employment after te 
ty m getting P ^ jnade during 

war only ^ made by agreement, or by per- 

the war, and it can y ^ight and they ate wrong, 

suading the other side tha y * 

( 3 ) While it ‘V™mS oronr economic life, of our 
changes, a great rea j ^^gs^ry after this war in order 
productive effort, will 1» ^ 

to meet the changed wo , necessary to bring 

planning, a great deal o ^ complete Socialism introduc- 
that about, I do not wan ^ temporary exigency, 

ed in the war because of . p jt would be bard 

if it ie not a good thing ^0 exigencies of war 

,0 go back, I do not w nt to mate ^ , 

a ground for a change neode who are interested in 

Wrefore I say to you, « P^*™ i^pertant to see 
and convinced by ^ Socialism as a means of 

if there is ar. “ “ta‘ That is what I would 

finding employ men exigencies of the war 

„ge on you. We do not w nt 1 ex.ge 

and after the war: to be « ^f/J^luaby agreement, 
by disagreement if we can g freedom from idleness 

Vou will see that There 

is not an easy one. I , i^her in peace or m 

are not any easy tnrres ah^ of us o 

war. Which of you hfia asked tor ea y 

7 
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6. CHOOSING THE PLANNERS | 

by HAROLD J, I.ASKI 
I 

It has become a commonplace to say tliat the post-war 
world will be a planned world. Most of us would agree that 
the prospect of victory in this war depends on the degree 
in which we can make a system of deliboiatc pui[X)ses au 
inherent and implicit part of its organisation. Most of us 
would I think, also agree that one of the most important 
sources of our danger is the existence of men and institu- 
tions whose interests are threatened by the degree in which ' 
that system of deliberate purposes is successfully established. 
That has been made clear ever since the shadow of Hitler’s 
counter-revolution first began to fall across oui path. Ration- 
ing the controls in wav production, the issues we face as the 
principles of reconstruction l)cgin to rcciuire instant definition, 
the nature of the propaganda to be used in political warfare, 
the type of men and women who are to staff the important 
posts in i)Ublic deiiartments—in each one of these aieas— 
and I choose a few only of the many I could take— there 
have been men concerned to see that the power taken was 
not either in order or intent likely to make a post-war move- 
ment to a planned democracy cither wide in space or rapid 
in time. Mr, Churcliill’s “ too little and too late” has not 

been a wholly unconscious negligence. 

1 do not for one moment mean that there has been a 
considerable group or class in Britain which has not been 
anxious for victory in this war; I do mean that there n 
nothing like a general agreement alxiiit the ends to which 
oui- victory is to ))e devoted or the methods by which those 
ends shall be attained. So that when we all say that the 
post-war world must inevitably be a planned world we state 
a series of problems about wliich there exists none of that 
general consent which enables us to, assume the likelihood 
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their easy, eveh peaceful solution. For what is the post- 
ar world to be planned ? For whom is the post-war world 
be planned ? Merely to ask those questions is to make 
obvious that the answers are as various as the characters 
: our leaders. There is not even a uniform answer in the 
)€eches of Conservative statesmen. The Prime Minister 
as said that this is a revolutionary war ; but, so far as I 
nderstand his interpretation of it, he wants to lead us back 
) the world of 1939 ; it would indeed require considerable 
lanning to effect that result. We know from Mr. Eden 
liat he wants to see a new world ; I do not think it is lack 
i generosity on my part which tempts me to conclude that 
he only reason that Mr. Eden’s pronouncements do not 
^orry the 1922 Committee is the careful absence from them 
if any specific answer to the two questions I have asked. One 
lundred and twenty eminent industrialists have just publish- 
^ a plan ; it is not, I think, an unfair description of their 
proposals to say that they are a sophisticated model of that 
corporate state which Lord Lloyd, in 1939, and with the 
blessing of Lord Halifax, regarded as having solved the pro- 
blem of a' just relation between Capital and Labour ; a point 
of view which, although widely popular in the best circles in 
Britain until the Royal Air Force began to interfere with 
Mussolini’s ability to make the trains run on time, has 
never been highly regarded in the Fabian Society. Sir 
Stafford Cripps strongly favours what I believe he calls 
planning for abundance ; but I have not been able to disco- 
ver the methods he favours, except that they must be non- 
controversial, while they persuade those amongst us who 
march too slowly to quicken their steps, and the more ardent 
who seek more speed—is this an ingenious reference to Sir 
William Beveridge ?— are to adjust their eager pace to that 
of their less enthusiastic comrades. Nor are things more 
definite or coherent on tiie Left. The Labour Party has told 
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us in very general terms, the kind of world it wants ; it has ' 

even insisted on the need to lay the foundations of such a 

world before hostilities cease. But no one can help noting 

Z the e are attitudes in the Labour Party not eas. y recon- 

ZbLith one another. It does not iook, for -nstanc^ a 

ZZ the Labour members of the Church. 1 go— 

attach undue importance to the time factor n the Party s 
nnu r" „£ higher pay for 

ZrterToursIf work toems the central principle for which 
shorter hour Trade Unions seems 

Si.,., — 

if it is not powerful in argument is at least doth 
iZe w Zvoice and pen, and well endowed, which works 
Zrtime to prove that ‘he German ^iahs« 

the less interesting by its indignant ropud'^t”" 
ponsibility in the Labour Party for the habits of British 
imperialism in Africa and Asia. Yet it is signifleant, I sug- 
gest, that few Socialists in Africa and Asia aie moved y 

‘'’*wZn‘Bram cannot plan for a new world alone. la 
the next age it is going to matter enormously to us all wliat 
the United States believes ; a generation ^^om n^ the tempo 
of all our thmking will' be set by the Soviet Union. Two 
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•enerations from now we may all be going to school o tlw 
lot least noble of all our Allies, the unconquerable Chine 
leople Some great speeches have been made in this war by 
torican stateLen , but none of us, perhaps, even, none 
of them, know whether the Wind of America in the next ag 
will be international or isolationist ; if it is the “ 

be certain only that a new economic imperialism will be torn 
^ rim in its claims as any the modern toe has seen. T e 
world planned by an isolationist America would certainly 
oiler no hostages to Socialism; and it is ■ 

ing that it is not the least of the tragedies of this irar that 
wL, at its close, the world will need a strong toiahst 
movement in America, it will be unable to find i . e 
not know what is being brewed in the 
We know, of course, that the New Deal was born of the 
nrotest of the under-privileged against depression , o 

rtorious, '^powerful, fully ^ ^“SenX^^^ 

“wiir tocktr totiferie^s tonfrto^^ the greatest 

— d^ ^srwfirr w^t « 

Europe be like for ^led liS becomes rapidly 

Europe in which ordered a millions left poised 

available for the homeless and bunw 
■ between anarchy and revolution by p.mmunist revolu- 

to in Germany, will Street would deal 

rulers as generously as I suspect gening with Dr. 

with a German government lea e ^ 'What is the 

Schacht as its hnancial agent m I^ndon. 
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which bears upon its face the marks of the anstocrat.c epoch 
Tn which it was mainly formed. We cannot hope to plan for 
" ™ elfare with a second chamber either constituted as 
now or with the powers of the House of Lords. The here- 
ditary principle is incompatible with democracy : and I to 
not need to remind you that there is no case m modern times 
where the Lords have opposed the Commons when the pur- 
pose .of the torraer has not been an attempt to safeguard 
special privilege against the claims of popular welfaie. No 
one would seriously argue that the House of Lords, as we 
know it to-day, can co-exist with a planned democracy. I 
do not myself believe tliat a second chamber is either neces- 
sary or desirable in a unitary state like ours ; I agree with 
Bentham who said that it the upper chamber agrees with 
the lower it is supernuous, while it it disagrees it is obnoxi- 
ous But 1 admit that in a society where a second chamb- 
er is traditional, there is a case for making allowance for the 
national liabituation to it ; and I should be prepared to see 
a second chamber, small in sice, vested only with a brief 
rower of delay, and elected by the House of Commons for 
the period of its own duration. It would be an assembly, as 
I conceive, mainly composed of men and women chosen for 
their placd in tlio esteem of the nation and devoting iti 
energies to the kind of discussion which enlists the attention 
of the electorate. In my own lifetime, men like Lord Morley 
or Lord Courtney are the type I should like to see there. ^ 

I believe that the place of the House of Commons in 
a planned democracy will be of outstanding importance. It 
will remain the central place where the large outlines of policy 
are accepted, where grievance is ventilated, wliere ciitica 
discussion illuminates for tlie nation the issues « ’ich are m 
dispute. But the modernisation of the House of Commons 
1, a matter of real importance. Attention to its work on 
the part of its members is bound to be a full-time job , it 
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'ittings cannot be arranged in the future to suit the conven- 
ience of the lawyer who is walking through its division lob- 
h‘es to the Bench, or the company director who uses it as a 
stepping-stone to the peerage. We must pay members 
enough to enable thsm to employ proper secretarial assist- 
ance ; and we must make the library of the House that 
Lislative reference bureau which can put expert knowledge 
at the disposal of the members. We must seek to relate the 
work of members to the process of administration by a sys- 
tem of departmental advisory committees ; and these ought 
to be charged with the task of watching the massive flow of 
delegated legislation which is bound to grow ever greater. I 
do not myself desire to alter the geographical basis upon 
which the House of Commons is chosen, and, despite its 
seeming iUogic, I prefer the hazards of out present electora 
methods which do at least normally give us a government 
Tit the power to govern, than those of the most approved 

scheme of proportional representation which seem to me, 
wherever they have been tried, to replace the politics of 
r liih the Mlitics of manoeuvre. The experience of the 
Weimar Republic ought surely, to warn us against tlie path- 
f fellacv that every Parliament sliould be an exact mirror 
Tnalnll oplion, The most important duty of Pmha- 
ment is to approve or disapprove the proposals of the me 
rofe ite business is criticism, not legislation In the 

"*'7 “nir - r gro«Xe“ 

the division lobby, as m ^ u,e 

which helped to save civilisation— n is going 
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out safeguards against some, at any rate, of their consequen- 
ces. The Tory Party seems to specialise in the young sons 
of the well endowed ; one of its assumptions may, I think, 
be not unfairly stated to be the acceptance of the maxim 
that Guinness is good for you. A member of the house of 
Cecil or of Stanley goes into Parliament almost as easily as 
before the Reform Act of 1832 ; his claims to high office are 
assessed rather more lightly than those of humbler folk ; and 
the debates of the annual conferences of the Conservative 
Party have drawn a picture for us of an auctioning of seats 
in which the main business is the transfer of the bribe from 
the electors to the local constituency association. The result 
is a iKirty in which, behind the leader of the moment, is 
a representative sample of that alliance between the aristoc- 
racy and the plutocracy, and their spiritual dependants the 
legal profession, which, with very brief intervals, has govern- 
ed Britain continuously since 1688. 

It is possible to doubt with some reason the outcome of 
the Labour Party’s technique of selection. Let me be circum- 
spect and say that it docs a man who desires to enter Parlia- 
ment no harm to have the backing of a great Trade Union ; 
that there are Unions which regard their title to nominate 
the prospective candidate for a seat as, like sovereignty, 
inalienable and imprcscriptable ; that the intellectual 
who can pay his own exi:)ensos has a better 
chance than the intellectual who, like the Avorker, 
has nothing but his labour power to sell and that the result 
is to give us a Labour Party older in age than at any time 
in its history, less able, I would add, to give the younger 
generation a chance th%n any of its prospective rivals. These 
are, no doubt, dangerously unix)pular things to say. But 
I think they must be said if only because a very disturbing 
electoral position will arise if, at the end of the war, the 
Labour Party has inadequate room in the ranks of its candi- 
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dates for the men and women who, in the different national 
ger vices, have risked all they have and are for victory. 

I would venture the suggestions, first, that we need some 
proof of experience before the right to be a candidate is ad- 
ipitted, and, second, that there are certain rules in relation 
to age which might reasonably be laid down. I think that 
po one should be entitled to stand for Parliament unless he 
has had three years’ experience in a local authority or some 
equivalent qualification. That would at least do something 
to make it more difficult for men to enter the House on the 
terms on which they seek membership of a very special club. 
And I would make it a rule that, save in exceptional cases 
like that of Mr, Bevin or Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, no one can 
"he a candidate for the House for the first time if he is over 
fifty years of age ; and that no one can continue as a mem- 
ber, unless he is a Minister of the Crown, or has been such 
in the last ten years, after the general election in which he 
oasses his seventieth year. There is hardly a profession to- 
3ay in which the principle of the retiring age is not recognis- 
ed as beneficial ; the Civil Service, the teaching profession, 
the army, the navy and the air force ; and the Lord Chancel- 
lor is even hinting that magistrates over ninety should, if 
thev are deaf, consider the possibility of retirement. I agree 
that the application of my rules would deprive the House of 
Commons of some eminent men very occasionally . _ 

Llovd George is the outstanding example m our time but 
I ask you to note that, from the younger Pitt down 
I Mr Churchill, we should not, on the ground ,of age 
have lost the services of any figure of ^1— ■ " 
they would “‘havemtempted auw 
marvellous career. They are built on r ^ 

I'attach a great deal of X have not yet 

Parliament needs to be ^ yH the energy 

made their final bargain with fate, who nave 
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of mind to m^t the pressure of modern politics with the 
courage needed to strike out a new line. Parliament, I sub- 
mit, is not going to face the problems of planned democracy 
in a creative way if, in the fust eiwch in which it confronts 
them, the thought of its Cabinet was mainly shaped by ideas 
which began to be fixed dogmas before the first world war, 
Let us remember, a little grimly, that this peace will be main- 
ly defined b/ men who were already figures of note when 
the Treaty of Versailles was made. Few, if any, of those 
who have fought in. the war will be able, short of a revolu- 
tion, to shape the clraracter of the epoch they will then 
enter. 


I am arguing, as you will have noticed, that tlie ultimate 
control of a planned! democracy must be, through electoral 
choice, in the hands of a representative assembly to which 
the main executive authority must be directly responsible. I 
am concerned, that is, to assure tlic supremacy in society of 
the civic context of human, beings, the plane of action where 
vital significance is attached to the identities which unite and 
not to the differences .which divide them. I emphasise this 
for a reason which bears upon the whole of my subsequent 
argument, and I must, theiefore, develop a little the neces- 
sary preamble to it, Tliat is set by the fact that a planned 
democracy is a positive state, and its freedom is therefore 
a positive, and not a negative freedom. 

This distinction. I think, is of the first importance. In 
the past, our main concern has been to secure freedom from 
interference by governments for the individual citizen. His- 
torically, we worked out a series of areas into whicli author- 
ity must not enter, freedom from arbitrary arrest and im- 
prisonment, freedom from arbitrary taxation and expropria- 
tion, freedom from interference with his religious beliefs, or 
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his right to speak and write as he pleased, or to sell his 
labour power on terms he deemed satisfactory, or to run his 
business in his own way, and we argue that the free man 
was he who enjoyed a maximum freedom from interference 
in areas like these. It is only slowly that we have come to 
see that a free society, in this negative sense of freedom, was, 
over- whelm ingly, a society in which the ultimate purpose 
was to protect the unfettered initiative of the business man. 

He was free, in fact, in the degree that he acquired property; 
in a general way, he was the more free the more he was 
materially successful. The power of the successful business 
man the needs involved in maintaining the results of his 
succks, set the objectives at which the state power ought to 
aim. Hours of labour ought not to be limited ; that inter- 
fered with liberty of contract which was the secret of nation- 
al prosperity. A minimum wage was undesirable ; it tended 
to threaten that impersonal mechanism of the market which, 
through the happy operations of the “invisible liand,” by 
making self-love and social the same thing, assured us of 
consumers’ sovereignty. A higher level of taxation was 
dangerous since it diminished by its interference that freedom 
to accumulate, that “abstinence,” in Nassau Seniors 
remarkable word, which was responsible for the immei^ 
advance in material well-being after the Industrial Revolu- 

The earliest generation which equated freedoni with 

Matthew Arnold, called “doing as one f 
1 about its objectives. “It is only under the shelter of the 
I « magistrate," wrote Adam Smith, " that the o^e 
that valuable property, which is acquired by the labour or 
many years, or perhaps of many successive generations, can 
Zp a rg e night in security." The idea tha freedom 
n L^nce assured where the State limits its funebons to 
external defence and internal police was a philosop y pro 
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duced for the benefit of the rising middle-class which felt 
that, with such a conception of freedom, it could conquer 
the world. And, despite the angry protests of those who, 
having no property to safeguard, were in fact m large part 
unprotected by the State, in a fundamental way, therefore, 
left outside the area in which freedom was given its mean- 
ing, the business men, very largely, had their way. fhat, 

I think, is shown by the assumption it is almost natural for 
us to make that “ State interference, ofBcialiem, Gov- 

ernment control," are evil things that the ' normal world, 
the world alter the war, for instance, is one in which things 
like rationing, priorities, exchange restriction, and so forth, 
are merely evil memories, Historicaliy, m a word, our 
thinking has become conditioned to the assumption tot the 
“ free” society is one in which there is a minimum interfer- 
ence with the tights of the owner of property. 

I do not need to remind you that, pretty eariy in t c 
triumph, of Imm-ime. the necessity of regulating its results 
in the common interest became overwhelmingly obvious to all 
except a handful of impossible doctrinaires. The results of 
the factory system, the absence of public ‘^^^tion, 

the danger of an illiterate population, compelled the State 
to intervene to mitigate the results of liberty to contract i 
society was to be saved from revolutionary outbreak. _Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has told us that we owe the modern Civil 
Service to the impact of 1348 which made it “b'nous ‘o out 
rulers that, if they wished to avoid a like event, th y 
set their house in order. Dicey has suggested that, after 
1870. collectivist tendencies began to be clearly seen as tie 
predominant current in our legislation. I think tliat is true; 
but their expression is always fragmentary, incomplete, lliey 
are exceptions, if you like massive exceptions, to a general 
principle. The use of political power of the masses to 
achieve that full scale democracy which Is able, In Matthew 
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Arnold's admirable phrase, to afarm its own essence, is still 
regarded with scepticism, It has taken two world wars to 
make us realise what Hobhouse meant when he said a 
generation ago that " liberty without equality is a name of 
tioble sound and squalid result." Nor is the realisation at 
all general. Hitlerism reminds us that the vested interests 
are prepared to sacrifice democracy to the hold of the out- 
laws if these will safeguard the freedom of traditional privi- 
lege, The lesson of the " appeasement " epoch is that the 
business man’s real hatred of war is lest the revolution of 
the masses be its residuary legatee. Even the Prime 
Minister thinks of this war as safeguarding the independ- 
ence of "traditional" England ; the planned society, in his 
vision, is rather like the Europe which existed before Hitler 
began to tear up its foundations. What moves him in the 
Soviet Union is rather the courageous ally than the audacious 
inventor of a new idea— the idea of a planned freedom. 
For what I think above all emerges from the experience 
of the last generation is that the idea of a positive freedom 
is marked not by tlie absence of interference ftoiri ttie State- 
power but by the creation of opportunities it is right that it 
should organise. Absence of interference means freedom for 
the few ; creation of opportunities means freedom for the 
many. The enemies of freedom are poverty, ignorance and 
disease. Eacli of these we can conquer if we spend our 
wealth upon their conquest. But we shall not conquer them 
if our wealth is mainly centralised in a few hands, and the 
standards imposed upon the many are standards out ot 
which, in general, the few can buy their way. And this is 
to say that we must plan the use of our resources upon the 
assumption that it is for the well-being of the many that 
they are to be used. The enemy in the path to this end is 
what Bentham bluntly termed "sinister interests " ; and the^ 
are simply prescriptive titles to well-being bound up, broadly 
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■neakinc with the relations of production which obtain in 
1 civiliskion in which, as in ours, the aristocracy and the 
middle-class join hands uneasily to preserve their privileges 
from invasion by the masses. New .elations of pmduction 
liild mean an era of economic expansion as vast and as 
aeative as that which compelled the aristocracy to share its 
newer with the middle-class. But it means change-change 
LTnstitutions, change in ideas, change from a society suffused 

with class-prejudice to a classless soeic y. It, means sub- 
rt toting a deliberately planned welfare for what Sir Henry 

Xine called the ■■ benefieent private war ■ m .which men 

^Xiiimn one another's shoulders in an ugly scramble tor 
“ It means that the motive to produc ion, m an old 
Sst phrase of which we do need to ashamed 
t^ubUc service and not private piofil and the intercnce irom 
the » scelety is the vital inference tha moral right and 
not legal power is the test of the citizen s claim, 

I am not going to deny that this means a revolutioi m 
our way of thought as vital in its sphere as the revoluton 
iw Kenlcv and Copomicus, by Galileo 

Td Newtom It is, so to say, the conscious replaoeraent of 
pffective demand by human need in the realm of consuinp- 
tion ; it requires equal suffrage instead of plural voting in 
the making of social decisions. It will obviously altei pro- 
foundly the whole scale of values upon which om social 
mZLatta il based at present. The lowavd of the great 
organiser will bo much more like the social esteem we give 
the great scientist than the enormous wealth we 
to accumulate. There will he little room tl«> 
and Hitlers in iinance and inclustiy. rhe principles 
Lstitutional government will not 'o^'or, ns 
a defeated soldier can conspire with the J'™™ 

families" to maintain for another frtful '““1 P 
is built on shame. The limits of the practicable will 
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not by the panic they inspire in the rich, but by the prioriti* 
es which democracy reads into the ends between which it 
chooses. The scientist will not be frustrated, as now, by his 
subordination to the financier; and the endowment of his 
researches will not be limited either by the chance that it is 
a “paying’' proposition, or the accident that some richer 
man is urged to patronise him that the glamour of his 
generosity may conceal the origins of his fortune. We shall 
not argue that this citizen, or that class, or this race is being 
educated to the point where its knowledge is a threat to the 
claims of privilege , we should, at long last, understand that 
those who are denied access to our heritage of culture are 
denied the light to be ends no less than means. We should 
be done with the system that counts a man’s worth in terms 
of his possessions, so that by a "great” inventor we mean a 
successful inventor, by a "great” novelist, a "best seller,” 
and by a " great ” churchman, a bishop rather than a saint. 
Not least, we should cease to breed a class which lives by 
its hopes of existing upon the exertions of others ; and I 
should hope, thereby, that we should destroy that leisured 
group in our civilisation to which, by an amazing inversion 
of real values, the title of " society ” hasJ been annexed. In 
this way, perhaps, we could end the shameful paradox which 
requires a world war to find for Mayfair and Suburbia the 
chance of work in which they find that they can serve their 
fellow men and women instead of exploiting them. But I 
repeat with empliasis my admission that conceptions like 
these are revolutionary in their nature. 

What institutions do conceptions of this character 
require? Tliere are, I think, three broad categories with 
which we must be concerned. There are the men and women 
who present tfie general plan to the legislative assembly for 
criticism, and. for approval or disapproval. They will, I 
think, function much as a cabinet functions to-day. Around 
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« Prime Minister end Ws chief associates, there wli be a 
I „( rteoartmerrtai ministers, who will, m co-operation, 
rl dMisions which shape the plan of democratic life 

h end way I sec no reason why they should not be 
in a broad ' j kind of men and women 

S ”rconrrde^ I hnow no furrction 

n at te auL of Commons performs better than its selec- 
that he no and 

live function. expert as minister, I do 

insight as ‘ ^ our system produces men 

who have a respect for l^bUc^oi ^ 

urgent to preserve ^ experts sacrifice the width 

S'^iS:: r Ch"\.:t;sitv of gaae. It is not 

isr:- » -« - ” — ;r', “t- 

war. Deeisions on values ought novel m 

of experts. ratoaory~the nietv and women 

Uiron the ^.ge ego y ^ 

^'T ™ Tmfato^oT planning is going to turn. How 
of the success “ ^ belter say at once that 

are they to be chosen , beretic. First, it has 

this war has made 'J'® examination is, for the 

convinced me that while P 

Tower ranlts, the host mca . competitive examina- 

it has left me far W ^ the men and 

tions as the means of ent y _ Minister. It has left 

women who are to have tie j promotion ; respon- 

pretty dubious about o«v me bods^of promoti ^ 

sibility comes to too ^pite insufficiently 

ranks for promotion o ^ .-uthlessness in dismissals, 

explored, and there s not enough 

I should take, with due iw^rcn ^ Poreicn Office in the Inter- 
propositions, the 1 reaaury to Lord Keynes's 

^ar years. The attitude of the Tieasury 
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:onomic heresies was what one might have expected from 
.1 the Governor of the Banlc of England ; it ought not to have 
1 taken a second world war to have persuaded the Treasury 
that Mr. Montagu Norman's private prejudices are not part 
of the order of nature. And the attitude of the Treasury 
to improvements in the technique of the Civil Service is 
sufficiently condemned by the failure of Whitleyism, especial- 
ly after the remarkable promise of its start, on the one hand, 
and by the remarkable analysis in the Fifty-Sixth Report of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure upon the 
other. The deportment of the Foreign Office, no doubt, still 
rivals that of Mr. Turveydrop in elegance, but as an inter- 
preter of the streams of tendency abroad, especially in those 
places where Mr. Turveydrop has no longer his ancient pre- 
stige. that nest of public-school singing birds showed itself - 
grimly incapable of its job ; its permanent secretaries even 
preferred the dubious art of minor poetry to the ancient 
practice of significant resignation. 

I infer from the Civil Service since 1919 a number of 
conclusions I deem important. First, I think it suggests 
that there is something wrong with our educational system ; 
it does not breed, at least among those who enter the higher 
Civil Service, enough men with that kind of Benthamite 
inventiveness upon the interest of whose capital we are still 
living. Second, we need more appointments from the - 
side of men like Sir Robert Morant and Sir William Bever- 
idge men who have proved their capacity for ideas and ha\e 
the kind of driving ambition which forces their consideration. 
ThirTi thinlc the higher Civil Service -ede «,ore — 

corrtact with the c m^^ttee 

ment by some such method as the . 

suggested by the Select Comnuttee ™ Nat'on^^ 
Fourth, I thirrh there ought o a g^ 

“refresher” .courses for Civil Servan , 
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lower ranks ought to have access to the first, pel the conti- 
nuous scrutiny of foreign experience ought to be an essenti- 
al part of the second. Fifth, there ought to be far more 
interchangeability between Whitehall and the local govern- 
ment service ; it would do a young official in the town 
Planning department of the Ministry of Health a world of 
good to learn at first hand what a borough surveyor feels 
like when his housing pfans are turned down because there 
are ominous growls from the Chanceilor of the Exchequer. 

There are two other remarks I slioiitd like to make in 
this context The worst- sin of our Civil Service is its 
nassion for the departmental tradition, its habit of believ- 
ing that the innovation Irom without, even from below, is 
alLst certain to be wrong. I wish we could tlunk that 
nverv Civil Servant is not necessarily engaged in a hie career, 

' that men and women could be braught there to undertake a 
particular enquiry, to carry out a spec.a lob, for a year, 
for three years, or even five. The icfteshment o' 
the invader from outside who lias liis own ways of thought, 
these things are urgent in a vast machine like ours ; there 
s not enough ol them. Nor is there enough effort to 
examine the result of administration on the public. It took 
a generation for the Ministiy of Labour to revise the old 
cost-of-living index. There is not enough attempt at inde- 
pendent assessment of administrative cffort--and publicity 
for r assessment. The ordinary citimi is given far » 
little material upon which to judge Hie activities o tte 
Departments, except from 

selves' and the spasmodic rcnicdy ol a Roya com 
r^ilst; is lav too occasional to be iielplul. From this angle 
I vie of the. reports ol the Select “ “ 

Exoenditure are beyond price. But I should like to he 
much more and mucli more independently from those w lom 
Te shoe ol administration pinches, the old-age pensioner, the 
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dependants of the men and women in the Forces, the victims 
of our outworn system of workmen’s compensation, and so 
forth. If the shares of Messrs. Courtauld are sold below 
their real value in New York, the speed with which the 
balance is redressed by the Treasury is astonishing. Plan- 
ning will only succeed when the Treasury regards the old- 
age pensioners as not less important than the shareholders 
of great public companies. 

And this leads to my second point. The planners in 


hiis category we are considering are not likely to be success- 
ful in the mental and moral climate of a society pervaded, 
like our own, by the religion of inequality. For that has two 
■results. It means that attention is given to the powerful 
and clamant interest which the humble and obscure interest 
cannot secure. Compare the treatment of the sugar-beet 
industry with that of the special areas. It means, in me 
second place, that the standards applied to the satisfaction 
of claims are always set by the customary norms of the 
class involved. It becomes natural to think of paying a 
Governor of the B.B.C. a thousand a year for a part-time 
iob as it becomes natural to think that Poplar is wasting the 
ratepayers’ money when it decides upon a minimum wage of 
four^ounds a week for the employees of the borough. Kou 
eannd; run a planned society if the planners think of its 
members as permanently divided into 

rrdTn r rdt :ot ™ p« 

,vill die out easily ; forty years after the Re 
Tocqueville noted the "ed we 

noblesse and bomeetste. It wi ' J 

have a single school system, not a du^ system 
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Which teaches tlie habit of command, and the otheu part the 
habit of obedience, But at lerrst we can gain something by 
impressing upon our planners that in the planned democracy 
there is to be equal access to a common culture in which alt 
citizens are entitled to shaie, 


A planned society means that the pivotal economic: 
controls pass from private hands to those of the community. 

It is not my function to discuss what this implies. I must 
be content to note that we must realise three things. First., 
there can be no planning unless the credit mechanism, the 
control of exports and imports, and the ownership and use 
of the land, are in tlie hands of the State. Second, we must 
not think that State- ownership as such, imimitant as it is, 
necessarily means democratic planning. Thirdly, we must 
be ready to recognise that the forms of State-ownership and .. 
control are likely to be as various as the material with which 
they deal ; the State is not likely to rm\ its banks in the same 

way as it runs its army and navy. 

On the first of these themes I can say nothing heie save 
that planning means priorities, and that without these 
powers no government can organise priorities. On the 
second, I must point out three things only. First, that the 
government of an industry by itself is incompatible with 
planning ; subject to Parliament, its ultimate direction must 
be in the hands of the Cabinet, however large be the ^weis 
and discretion entrusted to ,its rulers ; for its place in the 
national plan is. inescapably, a matter for the judgment o 
the community. Secondly, the workers in any sociaise 
industry are entitled to constitutional government in that 
industry : and tliis means that strong trade unionisrn is 
essential. I think myself that, as the field of 
industry expands, the functions of the Trade Unions wi 
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ery different from what tiiey are to-day. I think they will 
>e at least as much concerned with the improvement of out- 
)Ut, with vocational education within the industry, with the 
proper provision for research, with requiring proof of quali- 
[ication for the higher technical and administrative posts, as 
they are to-day with wages and! hours. Then, too, I hope 
that the Trade Union will recognise that its own staff needs 
^to be able to meet the directors of a socialised industry on 
] equal terms, and this means that it will require economic,. 

I accounting, technological, perhaps medical experience, which 
I may perhaps be permitted to remark no British Trade 
Union conceives itself as requiring to-day. In the mining 
industry of the future, it will, I hope, be as natural for the 
Miners’ Federation to make its own enquiries, through its 
own medical research bureau, into miners’ silicosis, and to 
press for action on the basis of its results, as it is to-da> 
natural for the Miners’ Federation to urge on the Govern- 


ment the need for enquiry. ' 

On three other things I may be permitted a word. As 
the planned society develops, there will be even more need 
for the organisation of consumers in bodies of which the 
Automobile Association is a faint foreshadowing. If. for 
example, the dining-service on American trains is better thaii 
the service ort British trains, those who use the railway^ 
ought to have both the knowledge that this is the case and 
the power to bring effective pressure to bear on the diration 
of the railways, and. ultimately, on the Minister o Tran^- 
port. So, too. with safety-devices and ''’j* 
like air-conditioning. The wider the area of the ; 

the more important, in the interest of 
come to give the consumer of its services a specialised 
which can speak to its officials in term^ 

The second thing I am anxious to ® 

mense importance of decentralisation, both temto 
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ikiT f are very small i^eople ; most 

functional Mos ^ community, are terrify 

governments, not g.^^p^y 

big and ^^ 
mere recipient 

Xe^Xch heworks must be small enough to prevent 
h m being engulfed by the scale of its organisation Unless 

rreUse «rat — 

iroT—t rto rfuimment of personality 
Do et us ceaselessly remember that planned democracy is 
Planning for the individual citizen, and not against him, 
tastitutLal provision, consciously made, which gives him 
scope for the exercise of continuous j' 

the Socialist society of to-morrow as it is m the capital 

I want to note rea.ly reauires a paper 
to Jdf llink H is fundamental, if there is to be com- 
patibiiity between a planned society and personal itaadom, 
St ter» freely to express one’s views should be built 
nto te v“y foundations of the society. Emergencies, 

n^::rar;Ca:rp::^“ 

persons Second, there must be at my disposal a puic 
^pply of honest news. I think that means that 
remains in private hands, that the Praaa la not Pa™^ ‘ 
remain a branch of big business, nor f '7;'' ° 

Government monopoly, and that instead of , 

TToiv like the we have some half-dozen unit^ 

^ganised as independent entities, and competing freely with 
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,cne another. No planners ought to be Permitted kind 
of wholesale power over the mind which has ™abted Dr. 
iGoebbels to play his grim part in the betrayal of civilisatim. 

I add that we must view Dr. Goebbels as the logical outcome 
of Lord Northcliffe and 'William Randoiph Hearst an 
Colonel McCormick of the Cli^aso Tribune. No govern- 
ment is lit to be entrusted with a monopoly of the news ; no 
proprietor who manages it as the servant of big business but 
is risking the power of the society to know the truth when 
it sees it. I know that this problem is a grave one ; and 1 
eannot do more than note its profundity. But it is urgent 
for me to say with all the power I have, that truth is ton 
.of nonconformity, and that, be its inconveniences what hey 
may, without the nonconformist a planned society would lack 
the dynamic of freedom and its planners would rapidly 
degenerate into tyrants, 'We have learned this not merely^s 
we have watched the hideous spectacle of 
have learned it wherever men have “ 

be called to account, whether they are Henry Ford t™"®* 
“mess in his own way,” or that Lord Londonderry 

■whose famous letter to the shopkeepers of 

not too often recall. " Absolute power,^ said ^tto 

••corrupts absolutely the nonconformist ^ 

.against absolute power. Let us, then, plan for him a large 

■Dlace in the Socialist society of to-morrow. 

a poor map on which one's eye does not see U oto 

but the honest observer must admit that no large part of the 
t Charted, That we shall defeat our enemies^is, 

■I think, something more now than “ p' ° j j j 

ft fa far from clear that «y 

he used, to inaugurate a world in which tn . . 

are part of the common, man's life everywhere, or even that 

the working-classes of 

together that we may use the chance that v y 
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The forces that are ready to fight for the old order are still 
strong; and the evidence is abundant that, not least in this 
country and in America, once the threat of external dangei 
has been removed, they will look for their directives rather 
to the privileges of the past than to the hopes of the future. 
There is even evidence that the labour leaders m all the great 
powers save the Soviet Union are prepared in a large degree: 
to acquiesce in that attitude. One misses in their pronounce- 
ments that note of confidence born of the energy and the 
courage to take advantage of a supreme historical moment— 
as fateful as that great hour when Lenin wrested from chaos 
and defeat the chance to inaugurate a Socialist civilisation. 

The future is not ours for the asking. The future is ours 
only as we prepare with conscious determination to make i 
ours. And for that we need more than fine promises and 
great perorations, more even than good-will and a full seii^ 
of the difficulties to be overcome. We need a phi osopl y 
proportionate to our problems, and the faith to make that 
philosophy the urgent dynamic of our lives. _ 

We ought, 1 think, to ask ourselves very soberly m this 
hour, whether we have that philosophy and that faith, it is- 
easy to say that we must plan our civilisation or perish i past 
civilisations have perished before, and there is no leason w \ 
ours should be an exception. A movement like ours, which,, 
twice in our lifetime, asks the youth of the world to 
a dream, cannot escape the responsibility of trying o a ^ 
the dream come trjre ^ and if we cannot face that responsi i- 
lity, we ought to make way for those who have the courag 
to do so. Planning is not a game ; it is an effort to e- 

through from this nightmare of chaos and agony o ^ 
cosmos where men and women can find the life of beauty m 
a rational system of economic and political principlea. iS' 
a profound transvaluation of all values, which goes ^e^per 
than loyalty to the personality of a leader or the shibbo e is 
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nxrHf) have faith in its possibilities must 

Those 

t a. their lives for its achievement. If they 

p>repare o that risk, the promises they make, tlie 

not are a shameful deception of millions 

I>rospeot& ey VinrU hour of defeat that their endurance 
-^vho have felt m he 

TOight give p is as high as any to which men 

^ or. h^vp been called, We have to prepare the cate- 
„ civilisation. We have to prepare them taking 
eories of traditions we inherit, but taking full care, 

heed of 

saaeest we reciuiro in our situation the temper of 
^11. I ' ^hioUH mint! will never be able to grapple 

audacity. ^ i-evolutionary ago. For the spirit of 

' is adventure, and adventure calls for men and 

-revolution ^..eativoness la not leas vital than conserya- 

women . who built our movement did not give 

- l°r; Td Cer by prudonco and accommodation. They 
-at life and ^ J ,„ss the world if we are to 

Vhey did not worship at the aitar of success. Their 
* rnc nnt- that timid temper which awaits the con- 
vS:^roT tL a"t orluc, die perfection of the last detad. It 
! oxoerimental, innovating, capacious, largemmded. It 


-which every servant 
tjendeavour. 



